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BEAUTY AND LOVE. 
If to be all that tuneful men have sung, 
Of beauty that hath charmed the world away, 
Of tresses, where the amorous winds do play, 
Curling full sighingly their folds among; 
Uf lips, whereupon the sweets of Hybla hung, 
Ot cheeks, where by the rose the lily lay, 
Of radiant brows, and eyes serenely gay, 
Proud of the joyous witchery they flung; 
If to be all another’s mind and heart, 
To nothing see, save by that other’s eyes, 
To have no thought, but she is there, a part, 
No hope, no joy, but with her image dies; 
If this be beauty, and true love decreed, 
Then do I love, and thou art fair indeed! 


A SONG. 
Disdain not the minstrel, though love be his theme— 
In pity to mortals ’twas given. 
Two blend with the darkness of life’s chilling dream, 
A ray of the brightness of heaven. 


When Eden was lost, and man sentenced to rove, 
This one wreck of his glory remain‘d; 

The last lingering solace allow’d him was love, 
In its origin bright and unstain’d. 


And stiil the fond passion its altars will raise 
in the hearts of the fair and the brave ; 

It springs in the soul from the eye-thrilling gaze, 
And smoothes e’en the path to the grave. 


Oh! still may affection, unsullied by earth, 
Pervade the soft breasts of the young, 

By its purity marking its heavenly birth, 
The fountain of light, whence it sprung, 


a 
TOM BURKE OF * OURS.” 
Continued from Albion of last week. 


A little fountain, which spouted from a sea-monster’s nostrils, was grass 
grown and choked with weeds. Everything betokened neglect and ruin: even 
the sun-dial bad fallen across the walk, anu lay moss-grown and forgotten, as 
though to say, that Time hac no need of a record there, 

The ‘jalousies,’ which were closed in every window, permitted no view of 
the interior; nor did anything, save a faint curl of light biue smoke from one 
chimney, give token of habitation. 

I could not help smiling to myself at the absurd fancy which had suffered 
me to feel that this deserted quarter, this lonesome dwelling, cuntained any- 
thing either adventurous or strange about it, or that I should find either m 
the ‘ Pension,’ or its guests, wherewithal to interest or amuse me. With this 
thought { opened the wicket, and crossing the garden, pulled the bel!-rope that 
hung beside the door. 

The deep clanging echoed again and again to my summons, and ere it ceas- 
ed, the door was opened, and M. Rubichon himself stood before me. No lon- 
ger, however, the M. Rubichon of the morning, in garments of worn and tat- 
tered poverty, but attired in a suit which, if threadbare, was at least clean and 
respectable looking; a white vest, and ruffles also, added to the air of neat- 
ness of his costume: and whether trom his own deserts, or my surprise at the 
transformation, he seemed to me to possess the look and bearing of a true 
gentleman. 

Having welcomed me with the well-bred and easy politeness of one who 
knew the habits of society, he gave orders to a servant girl tu conduct me to 
a room, addiag, ‘May I beg of Monsieur to make a rapid toilet, for thedinner 
will be served in less than ten minutes.’ 

The M. Rubichon of the morning no more prepared me for that gentleman 
at evening, than did the ruinous exterior of the dwelling for the neat and 
comely chamber into which I was now installed. The articles of turniture 
were few, but scrupulously clean; and the white curtains of the little bed, the 
cherry wood chairs, the table, with its grey marble top—all were the perfection 
of that propriety which gives even to humble things a look of elegance. 

I had but time to make a slight change in my dress when the bell sounded 
for dinner, and at the same instant a gentle knock came to my door. It was 
M. Rubichon,come to conduct me to the salle, and anxious to know if I were 
satisfied with my chamber. 

‘In summer, Monsieur, if we shall have the happiness of possessing you 
here at that season, the view of the garden is del.ghtful from this window ; 
and—you have not noticed it, of course—but there is a little stair, which de- 
scends trom the window into the garden, which you will find a great conve- 
hience when you wish to waik. This way, now. We are a small party wo- 
Cay, and indeed shall be tor a few weeks. What name shall | bave the hon- 
our to announce ? 

‘Mr. Burke.’ 

‘An Irish name,’ said he, smiling,as he threw open the door of a 
Spacious, but simply furnished apartment, in which about a dozen p:rsons 
Were standing or sitting around the stove. [ could not help remarking, that, 
4s Monsieur Rubichon presented me to his other guests, my name seemed to 
meet a kind of recognition from each in turn. My host perceived this, and ex- 
plained itat once, by saying, ‘ We have a namesake of yours amongst us— 
Lot exactly at this moment, for he is in Normandy—but he will be back in a 
wee< or so. Madame de Langeac, let me present Mr. Burke.’ 

Monsieur Rubichon’s guests were all persons somewhat advanced in life— 
and though, in their dress,evincing a most unvarying simplicity and economy, 
had yet a look of habitual good tone and breeding which could not be mis- 
ken. Among these, the lady to whom I was now introduced, was conspicu- 
Us —and in her easy and graceful reception of me, showed the polished man- 
hers of one accustomed to the best society. 

Afier some few half-jesting observations, expressive of surprise thata young 
man—and consequentiy,a gay one—should have selected as his residence 
a luvisited qnarter, and a very retired house—she took my arm, and pro- 
a ted to the dinner room. 

lhe dinner itseif, and the table equipage, were in keeping with the simpli- 
- J Of the whule establishment; but if the fare was humble, and the wine of 
. * very cheapest, all the habitades of the very best society presided at the 
nea and the polished ease and elegance, so eminently the gift of ancient 

b B bh manners, were conspicuous. 

There prevailed among the guests all the intimacy of a large family, at 
“ame time, a most courteous deference was remarkable, which never ap- 
~ ached familiarity—and thus they talked lightly and pleasantly together, of 
. Ja! triends, and places they had visited—no allusion ever being made to 
if topics of the day—to mea most inexplicable circumstance, and 

I could not avoid slighuly expressing my astonishment upon to the 

ce me. 
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‘smiled significantly at my remark, and merely said, ‘ It is so agreea 


Ciscuss matters where there can be no great difference of opinion -a 


other subjects talked of here.’ 
* But have the great events which are yet passing no interest ? 


Madame de Sevigné.’ 


- and so | accepted it—listening to the chit-chat aronnd me, which froin its 
novelty alone, possessed a most uncommon charm to my ears. It was so 
strange, to hear the allusions to the courtiers, and the beauties of by-gone days 
made with all the freshness of yesterday acquaintance—and the stories of an- 
ecdotes about the court of Louis XV., and the regency, told with a piquancy 
that made the event seem like an occurrence of the morning. 

Before we retired to the drawing-room for coffee, | saw that the ‘ Pension’ 
was a royalist establishment—and wondered how it happened that | should 
have been selected by the host to make one of his guests. Yet, unquestionably, 
there seemed no reserve towards me—on the contrary, each evinced a tone 
of frankness and cordiality which made me perfectly at ease, and well satis- 
fied at the fortune which Jed me to the Rue Mi-Careme. 

The little parties of dominos and picquet scattered through the salon—some 
formed groups to converse—the ladies resumed the.r embroidery—and all the 
occupations of in-door life were assumed with a readiness that betokened 
habit, and gave to the Pension the cointortable air of a home. 

Thus passed the first evening. ‘The next morning, the party assembled at 
an early hour to breakfast—aller which, the gentlemen went out, and did not 
appear until dinner time—day succeeding day, in unvarying, bul, to me, not 
unpleasing monotony. I rarely wandered trom the large wilderness of a 
garden near the house, and saw weeks pass over, without a thought ever oc- 
curring to me that life must not thus be suffered to ebb. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
MY NAMESAKE, 
Axsout a month after I came to Jive in the Pension, | was sitting one evening 
at the window—watching, with the interest an idie man will ever attach to 
slight things, the budding leaves of an early spring—when | heard a step ap- 


she carried her tabouret in her hand, and came slowly towards me. 

‘1 am come to steal some of your sunshine, Monsieur Burke,’ said the old 
lady, smiling good-naturedly, as i rose to present a chair, ‘but not to drive 
you away, il you will be generous enough to keep me company.’ 

I stammered out some common-place civility in reply, and was silent—for 
my thoughts were bent upon my future, and I was ill disposed to in- 
terruption, 

‘You are fond of flowers, I have remarked,’ continued she—as if perceiving 
my pre-occupation, and willing to relieve it, by taking the burthen of the 
conversation. ‘And it is a taste I love to witness—it seems to me like the 
evidence of a homely habit. It is only in childhood we learn this love—we 
may cultivate it in after life, as we will.’ 

‘ My mother was passionately fond of them,’ said I, calling up a long-buried 
memory of home end kindred. 

‘I thought so. These simple tastes are the inheritance a mother gives her 
child—and, happily, they survive every change of fortune.’ 

I sighed heavily as she spoke—for thus, accidentally ,was touched the weak- 
est cord of my heart. 

‘ And better still,’ resumed she—‘ they are links that anite us to the past— 
that bind the heart of manhood to intancy—that can bring down ride and 
haughtiness—and call forth guileless affection, and childlike faish.’ 

‘They are happy,’ said I, musing, ‘who can mingle such early memories 
with the present.’ 

‘And who cannot?’ interrupted she, rapidly—‘ who has not felt the love otf 
parents—the halo of ahome? Old as | am, even I can recall the litle waiks 
1 trod in infancy, and the hand that used to guide me—I can bring up the 
very tones of that voice, which vibrated on my heart as they spoke my name. 
But, how much happier they, to whom these memories are linked with tokens 
of present affection—and who, in their manhood’s joys, can feel a father’s or 
a mother’s love.’ 

‘I was left an orphan, whena mere child,’ said I, as though the observation 
had been specially addressed to me. 

‘But you have brothers—sisters, perhaps.’ 

I shook my head. ‘A brother, indeed—but we have never met since we 
were children.’ 

‘ And yet ycur country has not suffered the dreadful convulsion of ours! 
no social wreck has scattered those who once lived in close affection together, 
It is sad, when such ties are broken. You came early to France, [ think you 
told me.’ 

‘Yes, madame. When a mere child, my heart conceived a kind of devo- 
tion to the Emperur—his fame, his great exploits, seeming something more 
than human, filled every thought of my brain—and to be a soldier, his soldier, 
was the limit of my ambition. I fancied, too, that the cause he asserted was 
that of freedom—that liberty, universal liberty, was the watchword that led 
to victory,’ 

‘ And you have discovered your error,’ interruptec she. ‘ Alas! it were bet- 
ter to have followed the illusion—a faith, once shaken, leaves an unsettled 
spirit—and with such. there is little energy,’ 

‘ And less of hope,’ said 1, despondingly. 

‘ Not so, if there be youth. Come, you must tell me your story. It is from 
no mere curiosity | ask you—bat chat I have seen mach of the world, and 
am better able than you to offer counsel and advice. 1 have remarked, for 
some time past, that you appear to have no acquaintance in Paris—no friend. 
Let me be such. If the confidence have no other result, it will relieve your 
heart of some portion of its burthen--besides, the others here will learn to re- 
gard you with less distrust.’ 

‘ And is such their feeling lowards me?’ 

‘Forgive me; I did not exactly use the word I sought for—but now that I 
have ventured so far, 1 may as well confess that you are an object of the 
greatest interest in their eyes—nor can they divest themselves of the impres- 
sion, that some deep laid plot had led you hither.’ 

* Had I known this before ——’ 

* You had left us -1 gue~sed as much. I have remarked it in your charac- 
ter already, that a mor>id dream of being suspected is ever uppermost in your 
thoughts—and accounted for it by supposing that you might have been thrown 
at tooearly an age into life—but you must not feel angry with us here. As 
for me, | have no merit in my right appreciation of you—Monsieur Rubichoa 
told me how you met—merely quite an accident, at the Bureau of the 
Prefet.’ 

‘ It was such—nor have I been able todivine why he addressed himself to 
me, nor whatcircumstance could have led him to believe my sentiments in 
accordance with those of his guests.’ 

‘Simple enough the reason—he heard from your own lips you were 4 


proach my chair, and onturning my head, perceived Madame de Langeac— , 


— ——s 


least, no more than sharpens the wit of the speakers—that you will rarely hear | then added, in a low voice, ‘of the Emperor.’ ‘I he word seemed to have cost 


a pang in its utterance, for she did not speak for several minutes after, 
* And these gentlemen—ain I to conclude that they cherish disaffection to 


‘Perhaps they interest too deeply to admit of much discussion,’ said she, | the present government, or harbour a hope of its downfall 7) Whether some 
with some earnestness of manner— but Lam myselt transgressing—and what | accidental expression of disdain escaped me as I said this, I cannot say—but 
is still worse, losing you the observ atiogs of Monsieur de Saint George on} Madame de Langeac quickly replied— 


‘They are good Frenchmen, sir, and Joyal gentlomen—what they hope, 


The remark was evidently made to change the current of our conversation | must be a matter fot their own hearts, , 
. | ‘fLentreat your pardon, Madame, if | have said one syllable which could 


reflect upon their motives.’ 

‘I forgive you readily,’ said she, smiling courteously : ‘he who has worn 
a sabre so loug, may weil deem its influence all-powerful; but believe me, 
young man, there is that within the heart ofa nation, against which mere 
force is nothing : opposed to it armed squadrons and dense ranks are power- 

less. Devotion to a sovereign, whose claim comes hallowed by a long line 
of Kings, is a faith to which rel: gion lends its sanction, and tradition its hope. 
Look on these very persons here ; see, has adversity chilled their affection, 
or poverty damped their ardour, You know them not, but ft will tell you 
i whothey are. There atthe fire, that venerable oll man with the high bold 
forehead, he is Monsieur De Plessis—Count Plessis de Riancourt. His 
grandiather entertained Louis XVI. and his suite within his chateau; he 
himself was grand falconer to the king ; and what is he now 7 | shame to tell 
it—a fencing-master atan humble school of the Faubourg. And the other 
opposite to him—he is stooping to pick something from the floor—I myself 
saw him kneel at the levee of his majesty, and beheld the king assist him to 
rise, as he said—‘ Mousieur De Maurepas, | would make youa duke, but 
that no tile could be so dear to a Maurepas as that his ancestors have borne 
for six hundred years.’ And he, whose signature was but inferior to the 
royal command, copies pleadings of a lawyer to earn his support. And that 
tall man yonder, who has just risen trom the table, neither years nor poverty 
have erased the stamp of nobility from his graceful figure--Count Felix 
d’Ancelot, Captain of the Garde du Corps—the same who was left for dead 
on the stairs at Versailles, pierced by cleven wounds; he gives lessons in 
drawing, two leagues from this, at the other extremily ot Paris You ask 
me if they hope—what else than hope-—-what other comforter could make 
such men as hese live on in want and indigence, declining every profler of 
advancement-—-relusing every temptation that should warp that allegiance ? 
I have read of great deeds of your kLmperor—I have heard traits of heroism of 
his generals, compared to which the famed actions of ihe Crusades paled 
away; but tell me if you think that all the glory ever won by gallant soldier, 
tried the courage, or tested the stout beart like the jong struggle of such men 
as these. And here, if | mistake not, comes another not in the least inferior 
to any.’ 

Asshe spoke, the steps of a caléche at the door were suddenly lowered, and 
a tall and powerlully-built man stepped lightly out. In an instant we heard 
his footstep in the ha}|, and in another moment, the door of the salon opened, 
and M. Rubichon announced * Le General Count Burke.’ 

The general had just time to dives: himself of his travelling pelisse as he 
entered, and was immediately surrounded by the others, who welcomed him 
with the greatest enthusiasm, 

* Madame La Marquise de Langeac,’ said he, approaching the old lady, as 
she sat in the recess of the win ‘ow, and lifled her hand to bis lips, ‘| am 
overjoyed to see you in such health, 1 passed three days with your amiable 
cousin, Arnold de Kambuteau; who, like yourself, enjoys the happiest tem- 
perameot, and the most gifted mind.’ 

‘If you flatter thus, general,’ said Madame De Langeac, ‘ my young friend 
here will scarcely recognise in you a couniryman—a kinsman, perhaps. 
Let me present Mr. Burke ’ 

The genesal’s face flushed, and his eyes sparkled, as taking my hand in 
both of his own, he said— 

‘ Are you indeed from Ireland? Is your name Burke? 
not speak one word of Engiish to you 
since, and have never revisited it.’ 

The General overwhelined me with questions, first, about my family, of 
which I could tell bim tithe; and then of my own adventures, at which, to 
my astonishment, he never evinced those symptoms of displeasure | so con- 
fidently expected from an old follower of the Bourbons 

This he continued to do, as he eat a burried meal which was laid out for 
him in the salon; all the resi standing in a circle round, and pressing him 
with questions jor this triend or that at every pause he made. 

* You see, gentlemen,’ cried he, as | repliedto some inquiry about my cam- 
paign, ‘thisis an instance uf what l have offen spoke w you. Here is a 
youth who leaves his country solely jor fighting sake—he does not care 
much for the epauletie, he cares less for the cause Come, come, don't in- 
terrupt me; I know you better than you know yourself, You longed for the 
conflict, and the ¢ ruggle, and the victory, and, parbieu, we may say as we 
will, but you could have scarcely made a better selection than with his ma- 
jesty, Emperor and King, as they style him.’ 

This speech met with a sorry reception from the by-standers; and in the 
dissatisfied expression of their faces, a less confident speaker might have read 
his condemnation ; but the general felt not this, or if he did, he actually con- 
cealed it, 

* You have not inquired for Gustave de Meisin,’ said he, looking round at 
the circle. 

‘You have not seen him surely 7?’ criedseveral together ; ‘we heard he was 
at Vienna. 

‘No, parblen: he lives about a league from his old home—the very house 
we spent our Christmas at eighteen years ago. They have made a barrack 
of his chateau, and thrown his park into a royal chasse; but he has built a 
hat on the river side, and walks every day through bis own ground, which, 
he says, be never saw so well stocked forimeny a year. Heis as happy as 
ever, and ! ves to look out on the Seine before bis door, when the bright stream 
is rippling through many a broad leaf~ay, Messieurs, of good augury too, 
the lihes of France.’ He lifted a bumper to his lips as he spoke, and drank 
the tuast with enthusiasm 

This sudden return to loyalty, so boldly announced, served to reinstate him 
in their estimation ; and once again all their foriner pleasure at this apppear- 
ance came back, and again the qu stions poured in from every quarter. 

‘Andthe abté’’ said one, ‘ what of him | has be made up his mind yet?’ 

‘ To be sure he has, and changed it too, at least every twenty-four hours,— 
He is very full of confidence, and brimming with hope, when the wind is not 
eastward—bat only let it come a point west, and his spirits fall at once, and 
he dreams ot irigates and ganboats, and the hulks in the Thames; and though 
they offered him a cardinal’s hat, he’d not venture out to sea,’ 

the warning looks of the by-standers, and even some signalsto be cau- 
tious, here interrupted the speaker, who paused for a few seconds, and then 
fixed bis eyes on me. 

‘I have no fears, gentlemen, on that score. I know my countrymen well, 
thongh | have lived litle among them. My namesake here may like the ser- 
vice of the Emperor better than that of the King—he may prefer the glitter of 





Alas! that I can- 
J left my country thirty-eight years 








stranger, without anv acquaintance in Paris. The police, for a time, have 
been somewhat frequent in their visits here—when the exclusively royal 
feature of the Pension excited some dissatisfaction. To overcome the im-| 
| pression, M. Rubichon determined to wait each day at the Burean of the 
| Prefet, and solicit. at hazard, among the persons there, to patronize his house 
| We all here consented to the plan, feeling its necessity. Our good foriane 
sent us you. Still, you must not be surprised, ui long sorrows and much sul- 

fering have engendered suspicion—nor, that the old followers of a king 
I 1, and blushing slighily— | 
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the eagle to the war-cry of St. Louis —bot he'll never betray the private con- 
vereation« nor ex pose the opin 4 (XxX pTeem | before him, in all the « onfide nce 
of socia) intercouree.— We are speaking, Mr. Burke, of an abbé who is about 
to visit Irelao and whose cars of the Enoglish cruisers seen litle reasona- 
iny friends here, though you can ¢ x plain, perhaps that they 
are not groundless. Llorgot—you were buta boy when you crossed that 
sea 

But he will go at last,’ said Madame de Langeac; ‘I suppose we may 
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‘We hope,’ said the General, shrugzmg bis shoulders with an air of doubt, } curdied as I gazed upon him. His lips were drawn upwards and downwards, 


‘ because. when we can do nothing eise, we can always hope,’ and so saying 
he arose from the table, and taking a Cuurteous leave ol each person in Larn, 
pleading the jatigue of his journey, he retired for (he night. I jet the saloon 
soon atier, and went to my room tuil of all I had beard, and pondering many 
thoughts about the abbe and his intended voyage 

I spent a sicepless bighi-—thoughis of home, long lost in the excitement o! 
my career, came flocking to my brain, and a desire to revisit my native coun- 
try, stronger perhaps, because undeGned in its object, made me restless and 
feverish. lt was with delight I peiceived the day dawning, and dressing my-~- 
self hastily, 1 descended w the garder. ‘To my surprise, 1 found General 
Burke already there. He was sauntering along slowly byfhimsel!, and seemed 
wrapped in meditation, The noise of my approach starticd him, and he looked 
up. 

y Ah! my countryman—so early astir,’ said he, saluting me courtecusly. 

Isthis a habit or yours 1’ ; 

‘No, sir. | cannotclaim the merit of such wakefulness; but last night I 
never closed my eyes. A few words you drupped im conversation in the 
drawing-room kept possession of my heart, and even yet I cannot expel them. 

‘ [saw itat the time I spoke,’ replied the General, with a keen quick glance. 

You changed colour twice as | mentioned the abbé Gernon—do you know 
him?’ 

‘No, sir. 1 was his intended journey, not himself, for which I felt inter- 
ested,’ 

‘You would wish to accompany him, perhaps, Well, the matter is not im- 
possible; but as time presses, and we have lit:le leisure fur mysteries, tell me 
trankly why you are here }’ 

In few words, and without comment on any portion of my conduct, I told 
him the principal circumstances of my lite, down to the decisive moment of 
my leaving the army, ‘After that siep, said |, ‘ feeling that no career can 
open to me here, | wish to regain my own country,’ 

‘You are right,’ said the General, slowly. ‘ It is your only course now.— 
The venture is not without risk, lessirom the English cruisers than the French, 
for the abbé is well known in England, and Ireland too; but his royalist 
character would find slight favour with Fouché, You are willing to run the 
risk, I suppose 7’ 

‘lam.’ 

‘And to travel as the abbé’s servant, at least to Falaise 7—there the dig- 

vise will end.’ 

' Pertectly so.’ 

‘ And for this service, are you also ready to render us one in return?’ said 
he, pecne at me beneath his eye-lashes. 

‘It itinvolve the good faith | once swore to preserve towards the Em- 
peror Napoleon, I retuse it atunce. On such a condition | cannot accep: 
your aid. 

‘And does your heart still linger where your pride has been so insulted 1 

‘It does, it does —to be his soldier once more, 1 would submit to everything 
but dishonoar,’ 

* In that case,’ said he, smiling good-naturedly, ‘ my conscience is aclear 
one; and 1 may forward your escape with the satisfving reflection that I 
have diminished the enemies of his Majesty Louis the bighteenth by one 
most inveterate follower of Napoleon. | shall ask no conditions of you. 
When are you ready 1’ 

‘ To-day—now. bet me see—to-morrow will be che 8th—to-morrow,will do. 
Iwill write about it at once. Meanwhile it is as well you should not 
drop any hint of your intended departure,except to Madame de Langeac, whose 
secresy may be relied on,’ aoe x 

* May | ask,’ said I, ‘if you run any risk in thus befriending me? It is 
an oflice, believe me, of little promire.’ 

‘None whatever. Rarely a month passes over without some one or other 
leaving this for England. The intercourse between Rome and Ireland is un- 
interrupted, and has been so during the hottest period of the war.’ 

' This seems most unaccountable to me—I cannot understand it,’ 

‘ There is a key to the mystery, however,’ said he smiling. ‘ The English 
goverament have confidence in the peacetul efforts of the priesthood as re- 
yards Ireland, and permit them to hold unlimited intercourse with the Holy 
See, which fears l’rance and the spirit of her Emperor, ‘The Bourbons look 
to the church as the last hope of the restoration. It is in the Catholic reli- 
gion of this country, and its traditions, that monarchy has its root. Sap one, 
and you undermine the other. Legitimacy is a holy relic—like any other, 
the priests are the guardians over it; and as for the present ruler of France, 
he trusts in the spirit of the church to increase its converts, and believes that 
Ireland is ripening to revolt through the agency of the priests, Fouché alone 
is not deceived. Between him and the charch the war is to the knife, and 
but for him, the high seas would be more open than the road to Strasbourg, 
—at least to all with a shaven crown and a silk frock, Here, then, is the 
simple explanation ef what seemed so difficult; and | believe you will find it 
the true one.’ 

* Buttwo out of the three parties must be deceived,’ said I. 

‘ Perhaps all three are,’ replied he, smiling sarcastically. ‘ There are some, 
at least, who deem the return of the rightful sovereign is more to be ho 
from the sabre than the crozier, and think, that Rome never was true except 
toRome. As to your journey, however, its only difficulty or danger is the 
transit through France—once at the coast, and all is safe. Your passport 
shall be made out asa retired ‘ sous-officer’ returning to his home. You 
willtake Marbeout in the route, and I will give you the necessary directions 
for discovering the abbé.’ 

‘Is it not possible,’ said I, ‘that he may feel no inclination to encum- 
ber himself with a fellow-traveller, and particularly one a stranger to him? 

‘ Have no fear on that head. Your presence, on the contrary, will give 
him courage, and we must let him sappose you accompany him at our sug 
gestion.’ 

‘Not with any implied knowledge, or any connexion with your views, 
however,’ said |—‘ this is well understood between us.’ 

‘ Perfectly sv. And now meet me here this evening afier coffee, and I will 
give your final instructions. Adieu for the present.’ 

He waved his hand and left me. Then after walking a tew paces turned 
quickly round and said— 

‘You will remember, a blouse and knapsack are indispensable for your 
equipment. Adieu.’ 

‘Tv be Continued, 





THE NATIVE SENTINEL. 
BY H. R. ADDISON. 

Tuere are persons who argue, and the French nation warmly encourage 
the idea, that a soldier should be a reasoning animal; that the powers jves- 
ted in hin should be used only as occasion may require, and that in the exer- 
cise of his duty he should always consider every order received by him as dis- 
cretionary. The majority, however, of military men consider that a soldier 
should be a little more than an automaton under arms, and | confess | am of 
the same opinion. In his private acts it is all very well tor him to cavil and 
to argue, and change his mind as often as he likes; but when habited and 
armed, and placed under the orders of one whois at least supposed to 
know better than himself, I consider that the soldier should blindly obey what- 
ever directions he may receive, and act strictly as he may be commandedjto do. 

t is for this reason [ so much admire the native troops of India. A sepoy 
is a part, a willing and active part, of his officer. He knows no will but that 
of his leader. He hesitates not to do whatsoever that leader tells him, so long 
as he finds his own danger shared by him. It is true that the instant the Eu- 
ropean officer wavers or ilies, the sepoy does the same. But into the very 
cannon’s mouth if led by his superior, the native soldier will boldly follow. 
tle requires no exciting cause of war to’goad him onto valour; no cry of 
* Vive f Emprreur,’ vo hurry him on to glory ; quietly and steadily he advan- 
ces at the bidding of his officer, nor does he turn his back till that officer de- 
sires him to retreat, only checking his onward career when death, or the com- 
mands of his superior, compel him to do so. 

Lremember, when quartered at De)hi,that many things had been stolen from 
the officer’s quarters ; a series of petty thefts had put us all on qui rrve. These 
depredations were evidently committed by some stranger, who after nightfall 
managed to get into cantonments; every avenue to our lines was carefully 
watched by sentries, with strict orders that any one approaching and refus- 
ing to give the countersign was immediately to be feed on. These orders 
were fulfilled in the bazaar, and throughout the neighbourhood, to prevent 
any antoward accident arising out of their strict fulfilment. 

One evening | had strolled into Major M’Pherson’s quarters, and was en- 
joying a hookah with that distinguished officer (than whom a braver or bet- 
ter never lived), when we were suddenly aroused from our sleepy employment 
by the sharp report of a musket. We both started up, and rashed out to ia- 
quire the cause ; for | need not add forthe information of the military portion 
of my readers, that nothing but a cause of importance can justify the dis- 
charge of fire-arms in a garrison-town ; and finding thatthe sound proceeded 
from a central fort about two bandred yards off, we started at full speed to in- 
quire into the circumstance. 


When we came up, we beheld by the lightfof torches, carried by persons 
who, like ourselves, had been attracted to the spot by the report, a dead body 
stretched on the ground, while across it lay the soldier, apparently insensible. 
‘The blood was still streaming from the wound of the man who had been shot, 
and siained the white trowsers of the sepoy. | instantly gave orders that he 
should be raised up in order to ascertain whether he was really dead, or mere- 
ly ina swoon. As his countenance met my view, | started back with horror; 
his eyes, frightfully distended, exhibited so much of the white, that ny blocd 


showing his ivory-like teeth, which chattered in feaitul insanity ; ard as he 
struggled with those whu attempted to lilt him up, as he strove hard again to 
throw himself ou the corpse betore him, I beheld with horror for the first time 
in my life what the faculty, I believe, entitle Risus Sardonicus, working on the 
lower part of the face, whose fierce and glaring eye denoted raving and ago- 
nizing madness, 

‘Vhe frantic gestures, and rending screains, the menacing threats, alterna- 
ted with feeble sighs, piteous entreaties for mercy uttered by the poor fellow 
before us, whom I well knew, and whom I had seen in perfect health only a 
few hours before, shocked me to a degree I cannot describe, and almost de- 
prived me of the presence of mind it required to make instant inquiry into 
the cause of the scene betore us. 

The unhappy maniac led away, | instantly set about investigating the cir- 
cumstance, which turned out to be as toliows -— 

Jesseree, the poor fellow 1 have mentioned, had been posted on sentry about 
an hour before midnight, with strict orders to fire on any ove who might ap- 
proach without giving the password. Scarcely had two-thirds ot his allotted 
time to remain on his duty elapsed, when a footstep was heard stealthily ap- 
proaching. ‘The sentinel chalienged: but, instead of receiving a reply, the 
intruder only seemed to advance quicker; a second time, and still silent; 
a third, and Jesseree, levelling his musket, fired at the individual now seen 
within twenty yards, by the uncertain light of a more than usually obscure 
night. ‘The report had not yet died away, when Jesseree heard a cry of ago- 
ny, and the well-known voice of his old father call out the name of his belov- 
ed son. He threw down his musket, and madly rashed up to his victim, but 
it was too late, the unintentiona parricide haa Sut too efiectually taken aim; 
and with that cry of affection which had caused his child to recognize his pa- 
rent, life bad fled for ever trom the breast of an old Indian, who had travelled on 
fout through dangeruus woods, andswam the most rapid rivers, once rnvre to 
behold, as he hed hoped. his darling offspring. Nearly six hundred miles had 
he travelled, through difficulties innumerable, to embrace once more the lite 
ot his declining age. He had heard his loved voice, when in English (as is 
customary) he had challenged, and not nnderstanding the meaning of the de- 
mand, had rushed forward to press to his fond heart that son whose fatal aim 
had deprived the author of his being of life. He had fallen dead, attempting 
to utter his name. 

The next morning I fervently uttered an exclamation of thanksgiving, 
when I heard that death had relieved the maniac from his sufferings. 





MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
Continued from Albion of June 29. 


Martin was so amazed, so shocked, and confounded by what he had heard, 
that it was some time before he could reduce it to any order in his mind, or 
could sufficiently comprehend the bearing of one part upon another, to take in 
all the details at one view. When he at length had the whole narrative clear- 
ly before him, John Westlock went on to point out the great probability of the 
guilt of Jonas being known to other people, who traded in it for their own bene- 
fit, and who were by such means able to exert that control over him which Tom 
Pinch had accidentally witnessed, and unconsciously assisted. ‘This appeared 
so plain, that they agreed upon it without difficulty; but instead of deriving 
the least assistance from this source, they found that it embarrassed them the 
more. 

They knew nothing of the real parties, who possessed this power. The only 
person before them was ‘Tom's landlord. ‘They hed no right toquestion Tom's 
landlord, even if they could find him, which according to Tom's account, it 
would not be easy to do. And granting that they did question him, and he 
answered (which was taking a good deal for granted), he had only to say, with 
reference to the adventure on the wharf, athe had been sent from such and 
such a place to summon Jonas back on urgent business and there was an 
end of it. 

Besides, there was the great difficulty and responsibility of moving at all in 
the matter. Lewsome’s story might be false ; in his wretched state it might 
be greatly heightened by a diseased brein; or admitting it to be entirely true, 
the old man might have died a natural death. Mr. Pecksniff had been there 
at the time ; as Tom immediately remembered, when he came back in the after- 
noon, and shared their counsels ; and there had been no secrecy about it. 
Martin's grandfather was of right the person to decide upon the course that 
should be taken; but to get at his views would be impossible, for Mr Peck- 
sniffs views were certain to be his. And the nature of Mr. Pecksniff’s views 
in reference to his son-in-law, might be easily reckonedjupon. 

A part from these considerations, Martin could not endure the thought of 
seeming to grasp at this unnatural charge against his relative, and using it asa 
stepping-stone to his grandfather's favour. But that he would seem to do so, 
if he presented himself before his grandfather in Mr. Pecksniff’s house again, 
for the purpose of declaring it; and that Mr. Pecksniff, of all men, would re- 
present his conduct in that despicable light ; he perfectly well knew. Onthe 
other hand, to be in possession of such a statement, and to take no measures of 
further inquiry in reference to it, was tantamount to being aj partner in the 
guilt it professed to disclose. 

In a word, they were wholly unable to discover any outlet from this maze of 
difficulty, which did not lie through some perplexed and entangled thicket. 
And although Mr. Tapley was promptly taken into their confidence ; and the 
fertile imagination of that gentleman suggested many bold expedients, which, 
to do him justice, he was quite ready to carry into instant operation, on his 
personal responsibility ; still, bating the general zeal of Mr. Tapley’s nature, 
nothing was made particularly clearer by these offers o! service. 

It was in this position of affairs that Tom's account of the strange behaviour 
of the decayed clerk, upon the night of the tea-party, became of great mo- 
ment, and finally convinced them that to arrive at a more accurate knowledge of 
the workings of the old man’s mind and memory, would be to take a most im- 
portant strideio their pursuit of the truth. So, having first satisfied them 
selves that no communication had ever taken place between Lewsome and 
Mr. Chuffey (which would have accounted at once for any suspicions the lat- 
ter might entertain), they unanimously resolved that the old clerk was the 
man they wanted. 

But like the unanimous resolution of a public meeting ; which will oftentimes 
declare that this or that grievance is not to be borne a moment longer, which is 
nevertheless borne for a century Or two afterwards, without any modification ; 
they only reached in this the conclusion that they were allofone mind. For 
it was one thing to want Mr. Chuffey, and another thing to get at him ; and to 
do it without alarming him, or without alarming Jowas, or without being dis- 
comfited by the difficulty of striking, in an instrument so outof tune and so 
unused, the note they sought, was an end as far from their reach ae ever. 

Tne question then became, who of those about the old clerk had most influ- 
ence with him, that night? Tom said his young mistressclearly But Tom 
and all of them shrunk from thethought of entrapping her, and making her the 
innocent means of bringing retribution on her cruel husband. Was there no- 
body else! Why yes. Inavery different way, Tom said, he was influenced 
by Mrs. Gamp, the nurse: who had once had the controulof him, as he under- 
stood, for some time. 

They caught at this immediately. Here was a new way out, developed in 
a quarter until then overlooked. John Westlock knew Mrs. Gainp; he had 
given her employment; he was acquainted with her place of residence ; for 
that good lady had obligingly furnished him, at parting, with a pack of her pro- 
fessional cards for general distribution. It was decided that Mrs. G amp should 
be approached with caution, but approached without delay; and that the 
depths of that discreet matron’s knowledge of Mr. Chuffey, and means of 
bring'ng them, or one of them, into communication with him, should be care- 
tully su inded. 

On this service, Martin and John Westlock determined to proceed that 
night ; waiting on Mrs. Gamp first, at her lodgings; and taking their chance 
of finding her in the repose of private life, or of having to seek her out, else- 
where, in the exercise of her professional duties. ‘Tom returned home, that 
he might lose no opportunity of having aninterview with Nadgett, by being ab- 
sent in the event of his re-appearance. And Mr. Tapley remained (by his own 
particular desire) for the time being in Furnival’s Inn, to look after Lewsome ; 
who might safely have been left to himself, however, for any thought he seemed 
to entertain of giving them the slip. 

But before they parted on their several errands, they caused him to read 
aloud, in the presence of them all, the paper which he had about him, and the 
declaration he had attached to it, which was to the effect, that he had written 
it voluntarily, in the fear of death, and in the torture of hismind. And when he 
had done so, they all signed it, andtaking it from him, of his free will, locked it 
in a place of safety. 


Martin also wrote, by John’s advice, a letter to the trustees of the famous 
Grammar School, boldly claiming the successful design as his, and charging 
Mr. Pecksniff with the fraud he had committed. In this proceeding also John 
was hotly interested : observing, with bis usual irreverence, that Mr Pecksnif 
had been a successful rascal all his life through, and that it would te a lasting 
source of happiness to him (John) ifhe could help to do him justice in the 
smallest particular. 

A busy day! But Martin had no lodgings yet ; so when these matters were 
disposed of, he excused himself from dining with John Westlock and was fain 
to wander out alone, and look fur some. We succeeded after great trouble 
in engaging two garrets for himself and Mark, situated in a court inthe Strand. 














not far from Temple Bar. Their luggage, which was waiting for them ata 
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coach-office, he conveyed to this new place of refuge ; and it was with . low 

of satisfaction, which as a selfish man he never could have known and ever 

had, that : thinking how much pains and trouble he had saved Mark, and bow 

pleased and astonished Mark would be : he afterwards walked p and down 

ihe Temple, eatiog 4 meat-pie for his dinner , 
CHAPTER XLIX. 

IN WHICH MRS. HARRIS, ASSISTED BY A TEAPOT, 1S THE CAUSE OF A DIVis1oN 
BETWEEN FRIENDS. 

Mrs. Gamp’s apartment in Kingsgate-street, High Holborn, wore, metaphor- 
ically speaking, arobe of state It was swept and garnished for the reception 
of avisitor That visitor was Betsey Prig ; Mrs. Prig of Bartlemy’s; or ag 
some said Barklemy’s, or as some said Bardlemy’s ; for by all these endearing 
and familiar appellations, had the hospital of Saint Bartholomew become 4 
household word among the sisterhood which Betsey Prig adorned. 

Mrs. Gamp’s apartment was not a spacious one, but, to a contented mind, a 
closet is a palace; and the first-floor front at Mr. Sweedlepipe’s may have 
been, in the imagination of Mrs. Gamp, a stately pile. If it were not exactly 
that, to restless intellects, it at least comprised as much accommodation as any 
person, not sanguine to insanity, could have looked for, in a room of its dimen- 
sions. For only keep the bedstead always in your mind ; and you were safe. 
That was the grand secret. Remembering the bedstead, you might even stoop 
to look under the little round table for anything you had dropped, without hurt. 
ing yourself much against the chest of drawers, or qualifying as a patient of 
Saint Bartholomew, by falling into the fire. 

Visitors were much assisted in their cautious efforts to preserve an unfiag- 
ging recollection of this piece of furniture, by its size : which was great. It 
was not a turn-up bedstead, nor yet a French bedstead, nor yet a four-post 
bedstead, but what is poetically called, a tent; the sacking whereof, was low 
and bulgy, insomuch that Mrs. Gamp’s box would not go under it, but stopped 
half way, in a manner which, while it did violence to the 1eaeon, likewise en- 
dangered the legs, of a @ranger. The frame, too, which would have support. 
ed the canopy and hangings if there had beenany, was ornamented with diverse 
pippins carved in umber, which, on the slightest provocation and frequently on 
none at all, came tumbling down; harassing the peaceful guest with inexpli- 
cable terrors. 

The bed itself was decorated with a patchwork quilt of great antiquity ; and 
at the upper end, upon the side nearest to the door, hung a scanty curtain of 
blue check, which prevented the Zephyrs that were abroad in Kingsgate-street 
from visiting Mrs Gamp’s head too roughly. Some rusty gowns and other ar- 
ticles of that lady’s wardrobe depended from the posts ; and these had so adapt- 
ed themselves by jong usage to her figure, that more than one impatient hus- 
band coming in precipitately, at about the time ef twilight, had been fer an in- 
stant stricken dumb by the supposed discovery that Mrs. Gamp had hanged 
herself. One gentleman, coming on the usual hasty errand, had said indeed, 
that they looked like guardian angels, ‘ watching of her in her sleep.’ But 
that, as Mrs. Gamp said, ‘ was his first ;’ and he never repeated the sentiment 
though he often repeated his visit. 

The chairsin Mrs. Gamp’s apartment were extremely large and broad- 
backed, which was more than a sufficient reason for their being but two in 
number. They were both elbow-chairs, of ancient mahogany ; an¢ were 
chiefly valuable for the slippery nature of their seats ; which had been origin- 
ally horse-hair, but were now covered with a shiny substance of a blueish tint, 
from which tho visiter began to slide away with a dismayed countenance, 
immediately after sitting down. What Mrs. Gamp wanted in chairs she made 
up in bandboxes, of which she had a great collection, devoted to the reception 
of various miscellaneous valuables, which were not, however, as well protect- 
ed as the goud woman, by a pl t fiction, d to think : for though every 
bandbox had a carefully closed lid, not one among them had a bottom ; owing 
to which cause, the property within was merely, as it were, extinguished.— 
The chest of drawers having been originally made to stand upon the top of 
another chest, had a dwarfish, elfin look, alone; but in regard of its security it 
had a great advantage over the bandboxes, for as all the handles had been 
long ago pulled off, it was very dithcult to get at its contents. ‘his indeed 
was only to be done by one of two devices; either by tilting the whole struc- 
ture forward until all the drawers fell out together, or by opening them singly 
with knives like oysters. 

Mrs. Gamp stored all her household matters in a little cupboard by the fire- 
place; beginning below the surface (as in nature) with the coals, and mount- 
ing gradually — to the spirits, which, from motives of delicacy, she kept 
in atea-pot. The chimney-piece was ornamented with a small almanack, 
marked here and there in Mrs. Gamp’s own hand, with a memorandum of the 
date at which some lady was expected to fall due. It was also embellished 
with three profiles: one, in colours, of Mrs. Gamp herself in early life; one 
in bronze of a lady in feathers, supposed to be Mrs. Harris, as she appeared 
when dressed fora ball; and one in black, of Mr. Gamp, deceased. ‘The 
last was a full length, in order that the likeness might be rendered more obvi- 
ous and forcible, by the introduction of the wooden leg. 

A pair of bellows, a pair of pattens, a toasting-fork, a kettle, a pap-boat, a 
spoon for the administration of medicine to the refractory ; and lastly, Mrs. 
Gamp’s umbrella, which, as something of great price and rarity, was displayed 
with particular ostentation ; completed the decorations of the chimney-piece 
and adjacent wall. ‘Towards these objects, Mrs. Gamp raised her eyes in sat- 
isfaction when she had arranged the tea-board, and had concluded her arrange- 
ments for the reception of Betsey Prig, even unto the setting forth of two 
pounds of Newcastle Salmon, intensely pickled. 

**There! Now drat you, Betsey, don’t be long!” said Mrs. Gamp, apos- 
trophising her absent friend. ‘ For I can’t bear to wait, 1 do assure you.— 
To wotever place I goes, I sticks to this one mortar, ‘I’m easy plased; 1t is 
but little as I warts ; but I must have that little of the best, and to the minit 
when the clock strikes, else we do not part as! could wish, but beariig mal- 
ice in our arts.’ ” 

Her own preparations were of the best, for they comprehended a delicate 
new loaf, a plate of fresh butter, a basin of fine white sugar and other arrange- 
ments on the same scale. Even the snuff with which she now refreshed her- 
self was sochoice in quality that she took a second pineh. 

* There's the little bell a ringing now,” said Mrs Gamp, hurrying to the 
stair-head and looking over. ‘Betsey Prig, my—why it’s that there disapin- 
tin’ Sweedlepipes, | do believe.” 

** Yes, it’s me,”’ said the harber in a faint voice, ‘* [’ve just come in.” 

“You're always acomin’ in, I think,” muttered Mrs. Gamp to herself, “ ex- 
cept wen you're a going out. I han't no patience with that man!” 

“Mrs. Gamp !" said the barber. *‘I say ! Mrs. Gamp !” 

* Well!” cried Mre. Gamp, impatiently, as she descended the stairs.— 
“ Whatis it’ Is the Thames a-fire, and cocking its own fish, Mr. Sweedle- 
pipes! Why wot’s the man gone and been a-doin of to himself? He's as 
white as chalk!” 

She added the latter clause of inquiry, when she got down stairs and found 
him seated in the shaving-chair pale and disconsolate. , 

** You recollect,” said Poll. ‘* You recollect young * 

“Not young Wilkins?” cried Mrs.Gamp. ‘Don’t say young Wilkins, 
wotever you do, If young Wilkins’s wife is took——” 

“It isn’t anybody’s wife,” exclaimed the little barber. ‘“ Bailey, Young 
Bailey !” 

“ Why, what do you mean to say that chit’s been a-doin of ?” retorted Mrs. 
Gamp, sharply. ‘‘ Stuff and nonsense, Mr. Sweedlepipes !” 

‘“‘ He hasn't been a doing anything!’ exclaimed poor Poll, quite desperate 
“* What do you catch me up so short for, when you see me put out, to chat ex- 
tent that I can hardiy speak! He'll never do anything again. He's done for. 
He's killed. The first time I ever see that boy,” said Poll, “I charged him 
too much for a red-poll. I asked him three-half-pence for a penny one, because 
I wasafraid he would beat medown. But he did'nt. And now he’s dead; 
and if you was to crowd all the steam-engines and electric fluids that ever 
was, into this shop, and set them every one to work their hardest, they coulda’t 
square the account, though it’sonly a ha’penny!" 

Mr. Sweedlepipe turned aside to the towel, and wiped his eyes with it. 

**And whata clever boy he was!" he said. ‘ What a surprising young 
chaphe was! Howhe talked! And whata deal he know’d! Shaved in 
this very chair he was ; only for fun; it was all his fun; he was full of it.— 
Ab! to think he'll never be shaved in earnest! The birds might every one 
have died,and welcome,” cried the little barber, looking round him at the 
cages, and again applying to the towel, “sooner than I'd have heard this 


news! 

“How did you ever come to hearit?” cried Mrs. Gamp. ‘“ Who told 
you ?” 

“IT went out,” returned the little barber, “into the city, to meet a sport- 
ing Gent upon the Stock Exehange, that wanted a few slow pigeons to 
practise at ; and when I'd done with him, I went to get a little drop of 
beer, and there I heard everybody a-talking about it. It’s in the pspers 

‘You are ina nice state of confogion, Mr. Sweediepipes, you are'’ said 
Mrs. Gamp, shaking her head ; ‘ and mv opinion is, half-a-dodgeon fresh roung 
lively leeches on your temples, wouldn't be too much to clear your mind, which 
so I tell you. Wot were they a-talking on, and wot was in the papers : 

© All about it !’ cried the barber. ‘ What else do you suppose! Him and 
his master were upset on a journey, and he was carried to Salisbury, and *4* 
breathing his last when the account came away. He never spoke afterwards. 
Not a single word. That's the worst of it to me ; but that an’t all. His mas- 
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ter can’t be found. The other manager of their office in the city : Crimple, 
David Crimple : has gone off with the money, and is advertised for, with a re- 
ward, upon the walls. Mr. Montague, poor young Bailey’s master (what a bov 
he was!) is advertised for, too. Some say he’s slipped off, to join his friend 
abroad ; same say he mayn’t have got away vet ; and they're looking for him 
high and low. Their office is a smash; a swindle altogether. But what'’sa 
Lite Insurance Office toa Life! And what a Lie Young Bailey's was !' 

‘He was born intoa wale,’ said Mrs. Gamp, with philosophical coolness ; 
‘and he lived in a wale ; and he must take the consequences of sech a sitiwa- 
tion. But don't you hear nothink of Mr. Chuzzlewit in all this?’ 

‘No,’ said Poll, * nothing to speak of. His name wasn’t printed as one of the 
board, though some people say it was just going to be. Some believe he was 
took in, and some believe he was one of the takers-in; but however that may 
be, they can’t prove nothing againsthim. This morning he went up of his 
own accord afore the Lord Mayor or some of them city big-wigs, and complain- 
ed that he'd been swiadled, and that these two persons had gone off and cheat- 
ed him, and that he had just found out that Montague’s name wasn't even Mon- 
tague, but something else. And they do say that he looked like Death, owing 
to his losses. But, Lord forgive me,’ cried the barber, coming back again to 
the subject of his individual grief, ‘what's his lookstome! He might have died 
and welcome, fifty times, and not been such a loss as Bailey | 

At this juncture the little beil rang, and the deep voice of Mrs. Prig struck into 
the conversation. 

‘On! You're atalkin about it, are you!’ observed that lady. ‘ Well, I 
hope you've got it over, for | an’t interested in it myself.’ 

*My precious Betsey,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘how late you are ! ’ 

The worthy Mrs. Prig replied, with some asperity, ‘ that if perwerse peop le 
went off dead, when they was least expected, it warn't no fault of her’n. ’ 
And further, ‘that it was quite aggrawation enough to be made late when on e 
was dropping for one’s tea, without hearing on it again.’ 

Mrs. Gamp, deriving from this exhibition of ropartee some clue to the 
state of Mrs. Prig’s feelings, instantly conducted her up stairs : deeming that 
the sight of pickled salmon might work a softening change. 

But Betsey Prigexpected pickled salmon. It was obvious that she did ; for 
her first words, atter glancing at the table, were: 

‘I know’d she wouldn't have a coucumber! ’ 

Mrs. Gamp changed colour, and sat down upon the bedstead. 

‘ Lord bless you, Betsey Prig, your words is true. I quite forgot it’ 

Mrs. Prig, looking steadfastly at her friend, put her hand in her pocket, and, 
with an airof surly triumph, drew forth either the oldest of lettuces or the 
youngest of cabbages, but at any rate, a green vegetable; of an expansive aa- 
ture, and of auch magnificent proportions that she was obliged to shut it up 
hike an umbre'la before she could pull it out. She also produced a handful of 
mustard and cress, a trifle of the herb called dandelion, three bunches of rad- 
ishes, an onion rather larger thanan average turnip, three substantial slices of 
beet root, and a short prong or antler of celery ; the whole of this garden-stuff 
having been publicly exhibited but a short time before as a twopenny salad, and 
purchased by Mrs. Prig, on condition that the vender could get it all into her 
pocket. Which had been happily accomplished, in High Holborn: to the 
breathless interest of a hackney-coach stand. And she laid so little stress on 
this surprising forethought, that she did not even smile, but returning her 
pocket into its accustomed sphere, merely recommended that these productions 
of nature should be sliced up, for immediate consumption, in plenty of vine- 
gar. 

‘And don’t go a dropping none of your snuff in it,’ said Mrs. Prig. ‘In gru- 
el, barley-water, apple-tea, mutton-broth, and that, it don't signify. It stimu- 
lates a patient. But I don't relish it myself.’ 

* Why, Betsey Prig! ’ cried Mrs. Gamp, ‘ how can you talk so!’ 

* What, an’t your patients, wotever their diseases is, always a sneezin their 
wery heads off, along of your snuff!’ said Mrs. Prig. 

‘ And wotiftliey are! ’ said Mrs. Gamp. 

‘ Nothing if they are,’ said Mrs. Prig. ‘But don't deny it, Sairah.’ 

‘ Who deniges of itt’ Mrs. Gamp inquired. 

Mrs. Prig returned no answer. 

* Who deniges of it, Betsey?’ Mrs. Gamp inquired again. Then Mrs. Gamp, 
by reversing the question, imparted a deeper and more awful character of 
solemnity to the same. * Betsey, who deniges of it?’ 

It was the nearest possible approach to a very decided difference of opinion 
between these ladies ; but Mrs. Prig’s impatience for the meal being greater at 
the moment than her impatience of contradiction, she replied, fer the present, 
‘ Nobody, if you don’t, Sairah,’ and prepared herself fortea. For a quarrel can 
be taken up at any time, but a limited quantity ofsalmon can not. 

Her toilet was simple. She had merely to‘ chuck’ her bonnet and shawl up 
on the bed ; give her hair two pulls, one upon the right side and one upon the 
left, as if she were ringing a couple of bells; andall was done. The tea was 
already made, Mre. Gamp was not long over the salad, and they were soon at 
the height of their repast. 

The temper of both parties was improved, for the time being, by the eujoy- 
ments of the table. When the meal came to a termination (which it was pretty 
long in doing), and Mrs, Gamp having cleared away, produced the tea-pot from 
the top shelf, simultaneously with a couple of wine-glasses, they were quite 
amiable. 

‘ Betsey,’ said Mrs. Gamp, filling her own glass, and passing the tea-pot, ‘ I 
will now propoge atoast. My frequent pardner, Betsey Prig !" 

‘Which, altering the name to Sairah Gamp; I drink,’ said Mrs. Prig, ‘ with 
love and tenderness.’ 

From this moment, symptoms of inflamation began to lurk in the nose of each 
lady ; and perhaps, notwithstanding all appearances to the contrary, in the tem- 
per also. 

‘ Now, Sairah,’ said Mrs. Prig, ‘joining business with pleasure, wot is this 
case in which you wants me?’ 

Mrs. Gamp betraying in her face some intention of returning an evasive an- 
swer, Betsey added : 

* Is it Mrs. Harris?’ 

‘No, Betsey Prig, it an’t,’ was Mrs. Gamp’s reply. 

‘Well !’ said Mrs. Prig, with a ahort laugh. ‘I’m glad of that, at any 
rate." 

‘Why should you be glad of that. Betsey?’ Mrs. Gamp retorted, warmly. 
* She is unbeknown to you except by hearsay, why should you be glad! If 
ys have anythink to say contrairy to the character of Mrs. Harris, which well 

knows behind her back afore her face or anywheres is not to be impeaged, 
out with it, Betsey. 1 have know’d that sweetest and best of women.’ said 
Mrs. Gamp, shaking her head , and shedding tears, ‘ ever since afore her First, 
which Mr. Harris who was dreadful timid went and stopped his ears in an emp- 
ty dog-kennel, and never took his hands away or come out once till he was 
showed the baby, wen bein took with fits, the doctor collared him and laid him 

en his back upon the airy stones, and she was told to ease her mind, his owls 
was organs. And I have know’d her, Betsey Prig, wen he has hurt her feelin 
art by sayin of his Ninth that it was one too many, if not two, while that dear 
innocent was cooin in his face, which thrive it did though bandy, but I have nev- 
er know’d as you had occagion to be glad, Betsey, on accounts of Mrs. Harris 
not requiring you. Require she never will, depend upon it, for her constant 
words in sickness is, and will be, ‘ Send for Sairey !"’’ 

During this touching address, Mrs. Prig, adroitly feigning to be the vic- 
tim of that absence of mind which has its origin in excessive attention to one 
topic, helped herself from the tea-pot without appearing to observe it. Mrs. 
Gamp observed it, however, and came to a premature close in consequence. 

* Well, it an’t her, it seems,’ said Mrs. Prig, coldly : ‘who is it, then ?’ 

* You have heerd me mention, Betsey,’ Mrs. Gamp replied, after glancing 
in an expressive and marked manner at the tea-pot, ‘ a person as I took care 
on at the time as you and me was pardners off and on, in that there fever at 
the Bull?’ 

‘Old Snuffey,’ Mrs. Prig observed. 

Sarah Gamp looked at her with an eye of fire, for she saw in this mistake 

Mrs. Prig, another wilful and malignant stab atthat same weakness or cus- 
tom of hers, an ungenerous allusion to which, on the part of Betsey, had first 
disturbed their harmony that evening. And she saw it still more clearly, when, 
politely but firmly correcting that lady by the distinct enunciation of the word 
‘ Chuffey,’ Mrs. Prig received the correction with a diabolical laugh. 

The best among us have their failings, and it must be conceded of Mrs. Prig, 
that if there were a blemish in the goodness of her disposition,it was a habit 
she had of not bestowing all its sharp and acid properties upon ber patients (as 
a thoroughly amiable woman would have done), but of keeping a considerable 
remainder for the service of her friends. Highly pickled salmon, and lettuces 
chopped in vinegar, may, as viands possessing some acidity of their own, have 
encouraged and increased this failing ia Mrs. Prig; and every application to 
the tea-pot certainly did; for it was often remarked of her by her friends, that 
she was most contradictory when most elevated. [tis certain that ber coonte- 

nance became about this time derisive and defiant, and that she sat with her 
arms folded, and one eye shut up : in a somewhat offensive, because obtrusively 
intelligent, manner. 


Mrs.Gamp observing this, felt it the more necessary that Mrs. Prig should 
know her place, and be made sensible of her eract station in society, as well as 
of her obligations to herself. She therefore assumed an air of greater patron- 
age and importance, as she went on to answer Mrs. Prig a little more in detail. 

‘Mr. Chaffey, Betsey,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘ is weak in his mind. Excoge 


people may not think be is so weak as they pretends, and what | knows, I 
knows ; and what you don’t, you don't; so do net ask me, Betsey. But Mr. 
Chaffey's friends has made propojals for his bein took care on, and has said to 
me, ‘ Mrs. Gamp, will you undertake it? We coulda’t think,’ they says ‘of 
trustin him to nobody but you, for, Sairey, you are guld as has passed through 
the turnage. Will you undertake nt, at your own price, day and night, and | 
by your own self?’ ‘No,’ I says,‘ I will not. Do not reckon onit. Thore 
is,’ | says, ‘but une creetur in the world as I would undertake on sech terms, 
and her name is Harris. But,’ I says, ‘I am acquainted with a friend, whose 
name is Betsey Prig, that | can recommend, and will assist me. Betsey,’ I 
says,‘ is always to be trusted, under me, and will be guided as I could de- | 
sire,"’’ 

Here Mrs. Prig, without any abatement of her offensive manner, again coun- 
terfeited abstraction of mind, and s retched out her hand to the tea-pot. It was 
more than Mrs, Gampcould bear. Sne stopped the hand of Mrs. Prig with her 
own, and said, with great feeling : 

‘No, Betsey! Drink fair, wotever you do!’ 

Mrs. Prog. thus batiled, threw herself back in her chair, and closing the same 
eye more emphatically, and folding her arms tighter, suffered her head to roll 


— from side to side, while she surveyed her frend with a contemptuous 
smile. 


Mrs Gamp resumed - 

*Mrs. Harris, Betsey 

* Bother Mrs. Harris!’ said Betsey Prig. 

Mrs. Gamp looked at her Wih amazement, incredulity, and indignation 
when Mrs. Prig, shutting one eye still closer, and folding her arms atill tight- 
er, uttered these memorable and tremendous words : 

* I don’t believe there’s no sich a person ! ’ 

After the utterance of which expressions, she leaned forward, and snapped 
her tingers once, twice, thrice ; each time nearer to the face of Mrs. Gamp; 
and then rose to put on her bonnet, as one who felt that there was now a gull 
between them, which nothing could ever bridge across. 

The shock of this blow was so violent and sudden, that Mrs. Gamp sat 
staring at nothing with uplifted eyes, and her mouth open as if she were gasp- 
ing for breath, until Betsey Prig had got on her bonnet and her shawi, and was 
gathering the jatter about her throat. Then Mrs. Gamp rose—morally and 
physically rose —and denounced her. 

*What!’ sa'd Mrs Gamp, ‘ you bage creetur, have I know'd Mrs. Harris 
five and thirty year, to be told ac last that there an’t no sech a person livin! 
Have I stood her friend in all her troubles, great and small, for it to come at 
last tosech a end as this, with her own sweet picter hanging up afore you all 
the time, to shame your Bragian words! But well you mayn’'t believe there's 
no sech a crecter, fous she wouldn't demean herself to look at you, and often has 
she said, when I have made mention of your name, which, to my sinful sorrow, 
I have done, ‘What, Sairey Gamp! debage yourself to Aer!’ Go along 
with you!’ 

‘I'ma goin, ma'am, ain't It" said Mrs. Prig, stopping as she said it. 

* You had better, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Gamp. 

* Do you know who you're talking to, ma'am !’ inquired her visitor. 

‘ Aperiently,’ said Mrs. Gamp, surveyinp her with scorn from head to foot, 
‘to Betsey Prig. Aperiently so. I know her. No one better. Go along 
with you, do!’ 

‘And you was a going to take me under you !’ cried Mrs. Prig, surveying 
Mrs. Gamp from head to foot in her turn. “ You was, was you ! Oh, how kind ! 
Why, deuce take your imperance,’ said Mrs. Prig, with a rapid change from 
banter to ferocity,‘ what do you mean! ’ 

‘Go along with you!’said Mrs.Gamp. ‘I blush for you.’ 

* You had better blush a litle for yourself, while you are about it!’ said 
Mrs. Prig, ‘ You and your Chuffeys! What, the poor old creetur isn’t mad 
enough, isn’t he? Aha!’ 

‘He'd very soon be mad enough, if you had anythink to do with him,’ 
said Mrs. Gamp. 

‘And that’s what I was wanted for, is it?’ cried Mrs. Prig, triumphantly. 
‘Yes. But you'll find yourself deceived. [ won't go near him. We shall 
aee how you get on without me. I won't have nothink to do with him.’ 

‘You never spoke a truer wordthan that!’ said Mrs. Gamp. ‘Goalong 
with you!’ 

She was prevented from witnessing the actual retirement of Mrs. Prig 
from the room, notwithstanding the great desire she had expressed to be- 
hold it, by that lady, in her angry withdrawal, coming into contact with 
the bedstead, and bringing down the previously-mentioned pippins; three 
or four of which came rattling on the head of Mrs. Gamp so smartly, 
that when she recovered from this wooden shoWer-bath, Mrs. Prig was 
gone. 











Asa balm to my gatled sides, 1 propose: fealling upon a mutual relative 
residing at the West End, to whom | was desirous ol being presented, 

* it is only twelve o'clock "’ pleaded my cousin. 

* And will not the family be wp at that hour? 

‘Up? Oh! yes. They are carly risers, But it is too soon for a morning 
visit, Itis not the castuu in London to go out till alter two o'clock ; and 
visitors are consequently not expected earlier.’ 

‘ But, if every ote goes out at the same time, you have no hope of ever find- 
ing your friends at home | 

‘Very trae, Bat you must take yoar chance. Believe me, it would be 
thought monstrous to pay a morning visit to Lady R. at this time of day.’ 

My attention was drawn from his lecture by the sight of a most beauti'ul 
woman, who passed us in a carriage. And I suppose my enthusiasm was 
somewhat ejaculatory; tor W. implored me to materate my transports. 
On seeing the carriage stop ata shop, | propused to go in, and make some 
small purchase, to atlord me another glimpse of such surpassing loveliness. 
Bur he would not hear of it!) The shop wasa millinery. ‘Our object 
would be tooapparent,’ said he, ‘ If the lady be respectable, it is an offence 
to Aer; if not, we should be making fools of ourselves.’ 

Everything, in short, that I propeved was absurd and irregular! Even when 
I stopped short beside a crossing, and, (aking out my purse, sough tdeliberate- 
ly among its contents for a sixpence lo bestow on a mutilated sweeper, (when, 
as usual in such cases, all the sixpences proved to be shillings) ‘Come on, 
for heaven's sake!’ cried he, impatiently, ‘it looks so odd to be stopping 
here |’ 

I was disappointed, admit, in the limitation of my morning's pleasures ; 
for my cicerone objected to my taking more than a passing glance atany oi 
the public buildings at the West End. | comforted myself, however, with the 
prospect of a pleasant dinner; for already my cousin had invited me to dine 
with him at the Clarendon, which, he informed me, was the best eaung-house 
in London. 

At seven I met him there by appointment, and | suspect that, even though 
enhanced by the hat of his selection, my dress did not come within the strict 
letter of Londun law ; for when | made my appearance he looked singularly 
uncomfortable. While we were waiting for dinner he gave me a hint not to 
whistle. In the course of it he took occasion to inform me that spitting in a 
Londcn room amounted to ostracism, When dinner was over | proposed, on 
seeing by the evening-paper that it was opera night, to go and hear Grisi. 

‘ But we are not dressed |’ said my cousin. 

* We can go into the pit.’ 

‘ Not in a morning-dress. We look as if we had come off a journey.’ 

‘ But since we have no ladies to attend, surely it cannot signily 1 

It signified, according to Ais account, prodigies. In the land of liberty peo- 
ple did not go to the pit of the opera in trock-coats and plaid trowsers, 

* Well, since we cannot go to the opera,’ said I, ‘ suppose we take our chance 
of finding Lady K. at home this evening 1’ 

‘This evening? She would think us mad to go to her house, without an 
invitation.’ 

‘ Bat, surely, such near connexion—' I was beginning, 

‘ My dear fellow! it isa liberty that is scarcely taken in London, even be- 
tween brothers and sisters !’ 

Woe wasme! There was nothing for it bat to go home to bed! 

It was, perhaps, because aware how much he had startled and vexed me, 
that my worthy relative called on me a few mornings afterwards, with news 
that Lady R. was desirous to make my acquaintance, and that he had pro- 
cured me a ticket for Almack’s that very evening, [rom one of the patronesses 
with whom he was intimate, to facilitate the introduction; because, having 
called at her house withont finding her, ‘it would look odd’ if 1 went again. 

To Almack’s, accordingly, I accompanied him. He appointed hall-past 
eleven to call for me, which I thought late, and which he assured me was ear- 
ly ; and into the ball-room we proceeded together. [ entered boldly ; for this 
time I knew my dress to be unimpeachable. 

‘As you are in mourning,’ was my cousin's answer that morning, to my 
inquiries, ‘ you cannot be mach at fault. Everything black but your neck. 
cloth, and you will do very well. Willis has already arranged your hair ; and 
your white gloves are a capital fit.’ 

As I said before, therefore, [| entered the ball-room, feeling entitled to look 
about me a discretion, till the arrival ot Lady R.; whom I found, from my 
companion, had firsta private party to attend, But there was enough to oc- 
cupy my attention! ‘Those pretty, gracetul girls, with their enormous redun- 
dance of petticoat, and so little to cover them besides! And the half-dozen su- 
percilious middle-aged ladies, seated apart from the rest, on a bench at the 
end of the room, like the bishops I had seen the preceding night at the House 
ot Lords, and nearly as old and sour! Several seats near them being vacant, 
I was about to sitdown; but W. informed me that as a stranger it would be 
‘ thought odd.’ 





To be continued. 








MY CREOLE; COUSIN, 
BY ALBANY POYNTZ. 


Iam astranger in England. In — other country in the world I call 
myself an Englishman; being born of British parents, in a British colony, 
speaking no other language (a strong evidence of English extraction), and 
possessing the usual reserve, awkwardness, loneliness, and touch-me-if-you- 
dare-ishness of a true Briton. Be that as it may, J am, as I said at first, a 
stranger in the country of my fathers, in which I had the honour to make my 
first appearance some twelve months ago. 

The great glory of my excellent parents was to enlarge upon the distinction 
of their mother-country in the eyes of the universe as ‘the Lanp or Linerry ?’ 
British freedom was the favourite text of my father’s domestic preachments ; 
and almost as soon as I could squall lI learned to expand my lungs in the 
burthen of the song, that ‘Britons never would be slaves.’ As if anybody 
dreamed of asking them! 

With this sentiment pervading my whole being, I behaved with suitable ar- 
rogance towards the offsets of less-favoured nations, Long before I had tails 
to my jackets I knew the full value of being an Englishman; and brought 
forward the boast whenever I fancied myself put upon, as a policeman bran- 
dishes nis life preserver. 

My delight, therefore, may be easily conjectured when I set foot last year 
upon the godlike iand that has the gift of enfranchising all who approach its 
favoured shore. 

‘ Hurrah for the land of liberty !’ cried the sailors the moment we saw the 
Needles; and as heartily did I join intheir cheering as though I had been 
languishing all my life uuder the tyranny of a pacha. I fancied that now, 
for the first time since | was born, | was going to enjoy the free use of my 
limbs and faculties, and on landing began instantly to extend them, with a 
vague consciousness of delight, that proved highly entertaining to some little 
boys who were idling on the quay. They uttered, indeed, a variety of odd 
sounds, which I mistook tor Hebrew, knowing that Jews abound in the 
mother-country ; but which 1 have since learned to constitute the cockney 
dialect called ‘slang.’ 

That night I lodged in an hotel, and the first thing I noticed in my rooms 
was a printed notice that no smoking was allowed in the chambers; which, 
to a person accustomed to his cigar the last thing at night, and first in the 
morning, is a veto on his sleep or his devotions. 

Next morning the kinsman who breakfasted with me undertook to intro- 
duce me to the metropolis, and instal me in yg My baggage bein 
still at the Custom-House, I had to apologizeto Mr. W. for any informali- 
ty in my toilet. But when we were about to sally forth, { saw him look 
aghast; and after much hemming and hawing he informed me that it was 
out of the question to make my yer in a travelling-cap. 

‘ My hat-box is with the rest of my baggage,’ said I, ‘and being a total 
stranger here, no one will notice me. 

‘Tam nota ——, = my cousin W.,‘and the thing wou!d be 
thought preposterous. e can stop at the nearest hatter’s and purchase 
a hat.’ 

This was easy enough. But even at the hatter’s I found J had a lesson of 
subjection to learn. Accustomed to the exigencies of a hotter climate, I 
chose a broad-brimmed beaver, which my companion asserted to be as much 
out of the question as the cap. 

* You would be taken for a Quaker! None but a very old man could ven- 
ture on such a hat in England.’ 

Mistaking reverse of wrong for right, | now selected a very narrow brim- 
and again stood corrected. At length the exact longitade and latitude admis- 
sible under the tyrannies of fashion being adjusted, I cocked my paragon of 
hats over one eye in triumph, and was leaving the shop, when my cousin en- 
treated me in a fervent and kinsmanly tone to set it straight. ‘1 should be 
taken for a tiger!’ 

A little mortified, I betook myselfto a very ordinary source of colonial 
consolation. As I might not take my ease (in the shape of my cigar) in 
mine inn, I might at least take it in the street. But, on producing my cigar- 
case, W. again interfered. 

‘You are now,’ said he, ‘in Pall Mall. To smoke here, in broad daylight, 
would be considered most ungentlemanly.’ 

All that remained for me was to pocket the affront, and the cigar-case! 

A moment afterwards, as | endeavoured to detain him, that I might ad- 
mire a display of forced-frait in a shop-window, such as{ had never expected 
to see under the skies of the land of liberty, he begged me to pass on. ‘We 





me if 1 makes remark, that he may neither be so weak as people thinks, nor 


should be taken for snobs if we stared into the shoo-windows.’ 


On my puesentationto Lady R. and her daughters, | quay thought them 
odd ; and saw }ittle to applaud in the deportment of my English counexions ; 
for the two girls tittered while | was making my bow, and even the mother bit 
her lips to avoid a smile. 

‘It i your own fault!’ cried W. pettishly, when I took him aside, to com- 
plain of their want of civility. ‘ What could tempt you to come here in those 
infernal trowsers 7’ 

Now, the trowsers he was pleased to call ‘infernal’ were neither more not 
less than a pair of perfectly new pantaloons of rich watered silk, such as are 
esteemed the height cf the fashion in my native colony. 

‘ You told me,’ said 1, with some indignation, ‘that in a complete suit of 
black I could not be wrong !’ 

‘ Suit of black ?—Yes!—Of course !—But how was J to suppose it possible 
there existed such a thing in your wardrobe as watered silk trowsers? How 
could I imagine that pantaloons were ever made now-a-days in anything but 
cloth 7” 

In the course of half-an-hour be came to me in astate of dewy emotion, and 
advised me strongly to go home. 

‘ You are the laughing-stock of the room,’ said he, ‘ and if youdo not wish 
to be caricatured, or to get into the Sunday papers, disappear as quietly as 
you can; and do not come here again till you have completely refitted your- 
self.’ 

Of course I did not stay to be told twice; and next day assured him that I 
had given such orders to the tailor recommended by himself as would insure 
my appearing at the neat Almack’s in such a suit of sables as a gentleman is 
permitted to wear in the land of liberty, 

‘{ fear you must content yourself with exhibiting them elsewhere than at 
Almack’s,’ he replied. ‘I could not venture to apply tor another ticket for 
you! Your dress last night excited so absurd a sensation, that my fair 
friend, the patroness, reproached me bitterly with having got her into such 
ascrape. The other patronesses complimented her cruelly on having the 
moire dandy on her jist.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by your “ fair friend, the patroness,” ’ cried 
I, in a pet; ‘ but, I protest that an uglier set of old cats than those you showed 
me I never bebeld |’ 

‘ My dear young friend,’ he gravely replied, ‘ take care what youare about! 
Such persons as those to whom you allude are never either old or ugly. It ix 
totally inadmissible in good society to talk in the tone you are now using of 
the ladies in question.’ 

‘Since they trouble their heads about my unmentionables, surely | may 
trouble mine with their rouged faces and false curls!’ cried 1. 

But he would not hear! He was already out of the room; and | saw 
clearly that for the rest of my stay in town, us introduction would be of little 
further service. 

Still, I fancy I might have done better by sticking tw the counsels of one 
who had certainly no interest in misleading me; for every step | made on my 
own account proved a faux pas! Some nights afterwards, being at the thea- 
tre on a sultry night, beset with offers of oranges by the women in attendance, 
I concluded that were it not the custom to take such refreshment in the ya 
houses, they would not have been offered, and rashly peeled an orange in t 
box where I had obtained a seat. The a between whom I was 
seated, alter = as they would have surveyed an ourang-out- 
ang, rose, and quitted the box! I then recollected that some peculiar offence 
must be conveyed by eating an urange; for, while leaning against the rails 
in the park the preceding day, to look at the carriages, | had refreshed myself 
in a similar manner, and excited the same disgust. Oranges, like cigars, are 
apparently interdicted in the day-time ! 

. oan almost a comfort to me to find that what is called the season wae 
nearly over. For the conventional tyrannies of London would scarcely pur- 
sue me in the tour I projected; and in the provinces, at least, I shou'd enjoy 
those immunities of the land of liberty, so long the beau ideal of my imagina- 
tion. Having encountered my cousin, Lady K., coming out of the opera a 
night or two before Lleft town, | ventured to take leave of her; and as it per- 
haps went against her conscience to have been so little hospitable towards my 
father’s son, she invited me to take her seat in Nonhamptonshire on my way 
to the North. It was not for some time afterwards 1 discovered that the invit- 
ation was accorded only to engage me in conversation, and prevent my offer- 
ing my arm to Miss R. to assist her to the carriage. ‘I was just the sort of 
Hottentot,’ Lady R. had observed, ‘ who would have felt no scruple about ap- 

ropriating the arm of one of her dau hters, though Lord Alfred and the young 
Marquis of Walsingham were by, engaged in conversation with my 
cousins 

In the frankness of an unsuspecting heart, however, to Hurst Parva I went ; 
and, having arrived by the mail at the neighbouring post-town before day- 
break, slept there, and proceeded in a post-chaise to breakfast with Lady R. 
As I stood paying the post-boy under the portico, and seeing my portmanteau 
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taken into the house, | perceived through the plate-glass windows of an ad- | will take care to procare you aticket of admission for the interior of the House 
joining room that | was an object of curiosity to a large party assembled | of Lords.” 7 : 
there, all of whom were watching my proceedings, and several laughing im-| It was, indeed, the least he could do, in expiation of bis preceding neglects. 
moderately ; from which | concluded that | was come eithes at an unseemly | The ticket and the day arr ved, and I set off towards Wesiminster in my 
hour, or in an unseemly mode of conveyance. This made my extrer into tbe | usual morning-drees. Bat lo ; as I proceeded through Whitehall, I perceived 
crowded breakfast-room uncomfortable enough, more sabenially as Lady &.. | that the ladies in the various carriages going in the same direction were atured 
while receiving me, observed, ‘ Your leiter, announcing the favour yeu in- |p diamonds, feathers, and all the paraphernalia of court dress. I had still 
tended me, is provably still on the road; for | have had no intimation of your | ime to rectify my error, and, ha-tening home, assumed the costume which had 
visit.’ ‘ been made for me, with a view to the levee which | was fated never to attend. 
If she did not say that i, was an undesired, as well as an unexpected hononr, | The delay bad so unseitied my arrangements, that I arrived at the door of the 
she certainly looked 11; whereupon, io pity to the shortness of ver iwemory, , House, just as the Queen was entering 
I reminded her that, in parting in the crash-room at the opera, | wid ber 1) Contrary, I fancy. to regulation, and thenks to my bag and eword, I was 
should pass througo Northamptonshire the first week in Augus:.’ suffered ty yoin, But [thought the exon of the guard seemed surprised when 
‘Yes; [remember there was some vague talk about your going to Seo- he took my ticket, which, like all the rest, was a printed card, bearing no spe- 
land,’ said she. ‘But I concluded i should hear from you in the interim. | ec pane. After following the royal cortege, Lfound myself standing nearer 
However, I rejoice w find that you are able to spend the day with Us On YOUFr | the throne than was altogether agreeable; for several of the persons with 
tour.’ wh.te wands, and other meignia of office, looked bard at meas if cogitating 
I was puzzled and abashed. Did spending the day imply that I was also to | the distich of Hudibras :— 
spend the night; or was | to retarn to ——, and ship? In the course of the | 
morning, | sould perhaps be able tw discover; aod [ therefore determined to 
stick fast by her ladyship when the rest of tae party dispersed for walking or | Sn the interest of the scene before me, however, I soon fost all eoussiovenest 
driving. Comp 4ssionating the ‘enaui’ [ might be supposed to feel, as the only ae stir . d 
o . . act St on » feneatadi¢ in lof the awkwardsess of my position, and, su long as the Queen was engage 
man in the moraing-room where the ladies sat at wor 9 she re peat aly inform- s ‘ i he tol ioht roval per- 
ed me that‘ there was a good billiard-table in the hall; that [ should fied the |” reading her speech, was riveted, eve, ear, and heart, to her righ bee vr 
library stored with the newest books: that there were saddle-horses at iny cis formance of that right royal duty. My interest may woe have sere 3 
posal in the stable, if { wished to ride.’ But | knew when { was well uff, and tle too apparent ; fur, as the court was leaving the Hoase o a A re ok 
stack by the worsteds ant floss-silk. clusion of the speech, | saw an ill-looking man ma red rouguelaure, having 
At last, a taint whisper frora the younger Miss R. to one of her guests of la white wand in his band, address afew words as he went ont, to an usher ot 
‘ Shall we nev_r get rid of this man!’ apprised me that | was ‘de trop ;’ on | the House who stood near. . rear 
which I betook myself to the room to which the servants informed me my | As non as the last of the royal train had disappeared, this individual, seeing 
baggage had been conveyed, for the remainder of the day; though, as I went | that I did not stir, addressed to me the startling inquiry of “ whether t belonged 
up stairs, [ saw the horses bringing round to the hall-door, and longed to join | to the househo'd?” I suppose my confusion was pretty evident as I answered 
the party in their ride. Wrong again, it seems! I had been expected to ex- in the negative ; forhe nexttook the liberty of asking me, “why, in that case, 
piate my importunities by forming part of their escort. | | appeared in Court-drees, and had followed the royal procession after the doors 
When the whole party were fairly off, I sauntered into the park ; and, atter | had been closed to the public 7 : 
a pleasant walk of a mile or two, and passing through several open gates, Somewhat nettled at what appeared just then an opprobrious designation, 1 
flang myselt at full length to rest upon a bynch under some spreading beech- | answered that [ had come in with my Ucket ; of which he denied the possi_ 
trees. A pariy of ladies approached me whom I did not recognise ; but, con- | bility, as the exons would not have received a ticket from any person entering 
cluding them to belong to the large party of Lady R., 1 took off my hat as! with the Queen 
they passed. ‘Ten minutes aflerwards, a jackanapes in livery came and asked | ~My anawer, probably, savoured of the indignation natural to any well-think- 
me what | wasdoing there! | toid him I was testing myse f ing individual accused of falsehood ; and,in answer to my proposition to be 
‘So he saw,’ was his impertinent reply. confronted with the gray-headed gentleman ina searlet uniform, towhom J 
« ‘Was lL acqaainied with Lord Kuntingham ? : | had given my ticket, he requested me, more civilly, to follow him ; and, as we 
; LT asked him of course, what business that might be of his?—bat, not choos- | hurried through the crowded gallery into a small ‘room, I concluded that the 
ing to affect acquaintance with a nobleman I had never heard ot, replied in | diwazreeadle mistake was about to ‘be cleared up. Three or four strangers 
the negative. ' , | were assembled, to one of whom, a keen-looking, middle-aged man, the u-her 
. Then, what business had I, pray, to intrude, as I had done, upon tle n Ja- | whispered a few words, in which the name of Lord was audible. — 
as 4 ——— : | Every eye was now turned towards me ; for it seems that the public func- 
tle ended, in short, with threatening me with a constabl - and, having % tionary had brought me into the presence of the inspector ot police, on sus- 


imnocked bitm d ~ Aaa arm to entores his request that f would watk off, || picion of being a pickpocket, who had made his way on false pretences into 
. ” Y » 4 


A eceutie of cablemes. who had bee iti ‘i -_ | the august assembly. 
couple oF stablemen, who had been walling at @ distance, now came Up) + A pickpocket /—not he!’ cried one of the persons present ; and I begun 
and coliared me; and io spite of all | couid urge, | was marched off be- 


tween them to the parson of the parish, to be examined as a rogue and oon to tgast that i had foand a friend, © wey ineny wee naneee, a po 
vagabond, ‘lo the magistrate, however my explanations were erfeetly Ps 1 ' , nis in the ¥ ry chap, oo ag a sired to bes poy be msg 3 wie ~ 
isfactory ‘ A smanger ia Maciek itn weeds se { — R . 0d s ita nnd bie was scen hovering about the Casile till dark, on Saturday last, in the 
of having asitted her ladysnio’s premises, of tres =: 4 s., 4 . A AN aTe | most suspicious manner, evidently watching his opportunily to steal in! : 
a , ysnips premises, or trespassed upon Lord Runting ‘ And steal of, no doubt, with whatever else was to be stolen!’ added a fa- 
ham’s private grounds; still less that I had taken the liberty of bowing to | cetious adler who stead br. 
p= Bm ng jeeenel we bial hn - ned gists be bra ag | ‘No, sit, fancy not, For he attended chapel next morning, ar d, by his 
tn aedaaancd dened on enh ’ 5 “aken OT) dress and manner, gave unmistakeable token that his intellects were hes 
Sar und out adiee, PEleurentndé to eee Ww tevedlf thin Gtebiereeable eaves: | ranged. Lord bless you, sir, scarcely a month passes but that we have 
ake, rmin » keep to my this disagreeable adven- | crazy folks at Windsor! It seems to be their first notion, when their heads 
ture, But, alas! the Runtinghams, the nearest neighbours of my cousin, | , t wrong. toc » and have a look at the Queen.’ ' 
formed part of the dinner-party that day at Hurst Magna, and her ladyshin | ht er er ne eer ee cea a 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















The thing is neither rich nor rare, 
But how the devil got it there ? 








aad a 7 - ‘Ay, a pretty sort of look!’ added the good-natured witness. ‘ Hatfield 
foteu ont in her apologies, ‘The [Hurst party having dined the preced- | a4 Pee Rich stooe and ¢ tial he wit!’ 7 

7 daz o ' Ms he t possib she sais ‘ g ‘ » Ps ? ; ha , 4 
3 op fs sony y so she ow ee Possibly + she said ‘ that} Could mortal patience siand this!—I, the most loval of the Queen’s crea- 

F A Vis ’ +L,WY Aollmne could have st riser » re th 1e clie. : . . .-* ¢ _ , 
sony? rp y ling could have surprised her more than the dis- | tures, to labour under an imputation of regicide! I lost my temper and my 

7 ; liberty ! 
tnless =} ake sot 2 R's spered ¢ j der : : : : j ‘ 
“aa ee much mistaken, one of the R's. whispered a rejoinder of ‘Search him,’ said the inspector; and, as nothing was found upon me 

I need scarcely add that I mad seit “at Hare i but a well filled purse and handsome gold pencil-case, and a small paper of 

ad se sely t t ,wieil ¢ < aens ¢ « aa the | +: o Aaa solr 

di haeehalien an sade my visit at Flare Magna as short as the | white powder, opinions were divided as to whose pocket I had picked, or 
yitterest inhospitality op the part of my hostesses could desire. Bat, having into whose food the poison was to be insinuated ! 

reviously intended to spend a week , y Enel latives. the nis : a Bey gdh og. em -agfiee = ~ : , , 
I . ae s - — ay v4 oO ween say Engen fh satives, the plan It required, of course, some litle time before analysis would determine 
of my journey was unsetiled. I had appointed letters to be dispatched to me that the der was -ording , . t. carbonate of soda, which 
at given times and places on the road, bymy London agents « ¢ lat the powder was, according to my statement, carbonate of soda, , 
at giv , pla m the road, bymy Loncon agents ; and, in the tear | since the injury to my digestion cansed by my English misadventures, I have 
{ issing those from home, which re eonai » , vt jury to my aigesuon caused by my ENsNsn misac ’ . 
ol missing some, Which were to acquaint me with the wellare | jae ‘ced -Arry 2 vith ; , ’ andlord tend 

{ are lye . t ; " been forced to carry about with me,—or the testimony of my landlord tend to 
of my parents, resolved to spend the interval ata decentish inn in an obscure -e that the e¢ , » ; , } 

'-town in Yorkshire,to which my lette sere be add | prove that the purse and pencil were my own, and myself one of the most 
r * - , re were to be addressed, f had | harmless individuals extant. Narrowly indeed did J escape an examination 
books enough in my portmantean to render the delay supportable, the envi- | . . ( ie . wr s re . > 

, , ; : jatthe Home Office ; for 1 was literally afraid of provoking the reproaches 
rons of the town being sulliciently interesting to one as yet so litle versed in| of my cousin W by sending for him to attest my identity, and extricate me 
‘ 4 yus *s > 4 st ae “a 7 
the features of the mother country. from my dilemma. — ee ; ,, - ; 
While still waiting for my letiers, I was struck one day by the ing ‘ : : i 
rraph in a Lor td “r, wh t “ ruck one day by the following | Of course, all the evening papers teemed wiih accounts of ‘ Disturbance 
ae «ty son a paper, which towvk up on the counter of a stationer’s at tue [louse of Lords,’—‘ A Pickpocket in the House of Lords,’—‘ Latest 
shop, where | was making some purchase : ; Tenet, : » : ; .— “rhe P 
a + ne : ~ ; I mon seal de foe .,,. | particulars,’—‘ Supposed attack upon her Majesty,’—‘ The Windsor Lunatic 
Mrerratovs Occovrrence!—Considerable curiosity has been excited in ON ese og gees . . rye , : . : . 
-* falar at ‘mil ¥. . ; | again,’ — Accusation of High ‘Treason,’ &c, &c, &c., all which were dvly 
a small market-town, not a thousand miles trom Leeds, by the arrivai of a -opied trom the daily i he weekly paper One Sunday pri e dar 
genteel youth, apparently of foreign extracti a tot — ., | Copied trom the day inte the weekly papers, ne Sunday print, more dar- 
ad a ys » appar ign extraction, a total stranger in the place, | jing than the rest. placarded the ble ralls in the me lis with pea-gre 
who has taken up his abode in the prigcipal i : - »| ing than the rest, placarded the blank walls in the metropolis with pea-green 
| abode ne prigcipal inn, and is supposed to be seek- | hand-bills. pr g ‘x he ain the biography of tt ; 
an “ : ~valment, either f di b or anc-Ouls, promising an eXtra sheet, to contain the biography of the supposed 
me le mporary conceaiment, either from creditors or the pursuit ot jusuce. | acc th sen « hick ws > | lvertiseme j 
He leadsa secluded life, rises early, spends his days e ly kee assassin of the Queen; to which a rival responded by an advertisement in 
, ¥, Spends his days entirely alone in his cham- | Gothic characters a foot hit ’ « Contessi f the Assassin.’ 
" tine ferately, and reti sarly ad. givi rothie characters a foot high, of ‘Contession of the Assassin. 
ver, dines moderately, and retires early to bed, giving not the smallest clue to} arewell, therefure, gorgeous London, and the capital bill of fare of the 
: ‘ . » ce te, gz $ . ( ~ < . the 
his projects or connections, We may perhaps forward the ends of justice by cy a dg , gorgeous a cap 
stating, that he is about five feet cight inches in height, aquiline nose, light! ~ . . 
hair, and sandy whiskers. His linen is marked J. R, > 

Yes—positively!—nothing further was wanting bat to advertise me in 
the Eine and Cry! And what had I done? Taken up my abode in a 
house of entertainment, the master of which would have been handsomely 
paid at any moment he chose to present his bill—kept early hours and 
sober habits—and uttered no oflensive word to man, woman, or child! 

I addressed a letter to the editor of the paper, of which no notice was ta- 
ken On despatc hing a second he condescended to inform me that the price 
of insertion would be one poundone. He had simply copied the statement 
froma provincial paper ; the rectification must be demanded at the fountain- 
head. In my explanation with the editor of the provincial paper, I got into 
a new quarrel, and was ayain taken before a magistrate, and this time fined 'Ortervat 
ey A ee for upbraiding,in somewhatstrong language, the scribbler who, The opening of the ‘ States General’ took place at Versailles, on the filth of 
tie en a vs columns, had made so unw arrantably free with my reputa- | May, 1789; the resistance, however, which the court opposed to the reforms 
ion. remonstrated and was threatened with the mill! Flaving been forced | and labours oi the assembly irritated the people. ‘The first of July, a pam- 
into the justice-room in so ecmpulsory a way as to render it impossible | phlet appeared which sought to alday the popular ferment. ‘Citizens,’ said 
oP ag to take off my hai to the magistrate, I was voted insolent and disor-| the author, in his work, full of moderation, ‘do not disturb our present har- 

“J "or “ ” Te i ° whier . ’ . . . 
‘cane f and the words wwe li-mob” were distinetly whispered. From the first, | mony, and the most salutary, the most important of revolutions, will be irre- 

“ - " . " = . a a P « . = . . ’ 

, A _ Dogberry had clearly perceive? with what sort of person he had H vovably consummated without costing a drop of blood to the natiou, or a tear 
—_ ap ; to humanity .’* This production was signed Jean Paul Marat 

~ ryb uy snows that when Pope ( lemme nt the Sixth bestow ed the Fortu Unfortunately, this pacific appeal to the popular spirit tailed in its good in- 
nate Isiands on the son ot Louis of Bavaria, the British Ambassador at| tention. The increasing animosities between the court and the people were 
ee ma nh = passport to go home and look atier his property ; bes anse, | soon destined to come to another appeal—by arms in the public streets. A 
on hearing the bells ring and drums beat in honour of the bestowal of the | cordon ot foreign troops had recently surrounded Paris; several regiments of 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


EDITED BY J. W. LAKE, OP PARIS. 


Resumed from last week. 


THE BASTILLE TAKEN. 
Freedom, i; rightly understood, 
Means simply this, the pub‘ic good. 
That state is free where law unites 
With justice, tu protect the rights 
Of howest men, whate’er their stations, 
From rogues of all denominations 





© Fortunate Islands, he concluded no other country under the sun than his | Swiss and detachments of royal dragoons, were en: amped in the Champ de 
beloved land of Liberty could be intended. 1 had often laughed in my boy-| Mars, with artillery; the regiments of Provence and Vintimille uccupied 
hood at the blunder of his excellency. T now began to perceive that the | Meudon; that of the royal cravate was quartered at Sevres. In addition to 
infatuation of my poor parents was scarcely less deplorable ; and, sadly te above popular eye sores, bread was dear; and a hungry multitude is easi- 
out of conceit with the country of my foretathers, resolved at the conclusion | ly excited to revolt. ~~ 
of a three months’ tour in the Highlands, to make " The thirteenth of July the weather was very sultry, and the heads of the 
wards. Parisians also in a state of effervescence, (no uncommon thing,) when a lit- 
Already ( had reached London, meaning to embark from the docks; but, | He afier noon, the news arrived ot the exile of Necker. During the day, how- 
before I left England, I couk! not resist the temptation of a peep at Windsor | °¥er, the discontent was not loud, but deep. In the evening the crowd thronged 
Castle ; and a peep it was fated to be, her Majesty and the court being in | tt ‘garden of the Palais Royal. Ail at once, a young mant mounted upon 
residence, which bars all possibility of access, However, 1 bad heard so} 4 ‘ble, bis hatr ‘streaming in the wind, the heroism of liberty glowing on 
much of the majesty of the site, that even a glimpse was something his visage, and his eves full of holy indignation.’ ‘Citizens !’ cried the ora- 
Arrived by the train one Saturday evening, | contrived to seeas much as | t ‘there is not a moment to lose; we are about to be all slaughtered. un- 
could be examined from without, fr m the various quarters ace sihle: and less we rush to arms' To suit the action to the word, he then brandished a 
next morning attended divine service in St. George's chi pel, with the . tow naked sword, and held out a brace ot pistols. ‘To arms!’ repeated, he, with 
(is it to my shame to confess i ') not of saying my prayers, bat of obtaining transport, that excited multitude. The orator tore a Jeaf trom a chestnut tree, 
a sight of the Queen . *} and placed it in his bat; the crowd followed his example, and in a few min- 
1 know not what instinctive eling of deference instigated me wo assume | Wes the stately trees furnished green cockades to several thousand men. A 
an evening-~<dress on ihe occasion ; for, once in the chapel, Lsaw that what [| 2@™>er of citizens then hastened to the cabinet of Curtius, from which they 


the best of my way home- 





kBew trom my parents, who were travellers in their vouth, be exacted arried ofl the busts of Necker and the Due d’Orleans, who was reported to 
from attendants upon the royal mass at the Tuileries, was ou! of place at have equally fallen into disgrace with the king. These trophies were then 
Windsor. {| was the more provoked, from perceiving that so slight a devia. | Shrouded with black crape, and borne in triamph through the streets, in the 
tion from the routine of custom suiliced to fix upon me the eyes of ont of midst of a numerous cortége. Men armed with iron-headed clubs, axes, and 





the least reverent co wrevations of which I everformed a part pistols accompanied this mareh, forming a sort of tumultuous procession ; 
_ When the service was over, [ was struck by the highly indecorons manner | 404 10 this manner they passed along the Rues Saint Martin, Saint Denis, 
in which disapproval of my costume was testitied by the Windsorians. an! Saint Honoré, compelling everybody they met to take off their hats. 
Even the pulic came and stared in my face, as theuch 1 we ou This funerealstriumphant-grotesque procession was crossing the Place Louis 
misdemeanour Uniess Lam much mistaken, one S Avis au Peuple. ——————— 
hom: to my inn! 


Oa arriving in town, the first person | happenec to mes was my cousin W 


| 
y al 
{ them accompanied me | 
} + This Ossien-like young hero was the celebrated Camille Desmoulins, edi- 
/ tor of the ‘ Vieux Cordelie: He was the journali he less violent o- 
answer & . niriee een ike ; } il 2 Wi journalist of the less violent party 
~ i A ge ingai 1 informed him whence I was come, and whith- jot La Montague, and the right hand of Danton, its leader. When th shen 

S 2c 7 . ) é 
, A fell, beneath the superior cunning of his ? ohespier de 1 

“ You need scarcely bave gone to Windsor fora sight of her Majesty,’ | ‘ 5 ‘ rival, Robespierre, Desmoulins 


shared his patron's ate, on the same scatiold where they had so m ; 
. x ate, on the sau atiold ; 1 SO mainly con- 
siid he. Two days hence, the Queen wil! open Pazliament in person, and IT | tributed to send the unfortunate Louis XVI. 








XV., when a detachment of the royal Allemand and of d sudden) 
issued trom a neighbouring street. Their colonel, the Prince de Lambese 
co mmanded the ‘ charge,’ and the crowd dispersed with loud cries, the bust 
of Necker being shivered to pieces in the fray. 

The mob having rallied in groups, assailed the Prince de Lambese with 
stones ; he became furious, and, los'ng all se}t-command, rushed with his so}. 
diers into the garden of the Tuileries, sabring ‘ right and lett’ the inofiensive 
citizens. An old man fell {rom a wound on the forehead; men, women, and 
children, fled in all directions, while others defended themselves with chairs 
or hastily s:aled the terraces. The scatiered fugitives spread terror and hor’ 
ror throughout the city and faubourgs, and there no longer remained a dour 
in the popular mind of a plot being laidto massacre the citizens. Under this 
impression, the people broke into the shops of the gunsmiths, and carried of 
the arms, unpaved the streets, erected barricades, and piled near the win. 
dows of the houses heavy furniture, large stones, slates, etc., ready to be 
hurled upon the heads of the soldiers. As the night approached, a numerous 
detachment of dragoons and German cavalry appeared in the quartier Sain; 
Honoré, and passed over t.e Pont Neuf, for the parpose of reconnoitring — 
The officer at their head orjered his men to halt, and began to harangue the 
crowd, telling them, as a piece of good news, that the whole of the aragoons 
hussars, and royal German cavalry, were coming up to join the people, — 
This welcome announcement was greeted with loua and long huzzas, save by 
a single individual, who shook his head mistrustiully. This wasa puny, il]. 
favoured, and meanly-clad man, ‘thin as an atomy,’ but with eyes like a ha- 
ilisk’s, and limbs in perpetual motion. Forcing his way through the crowd 
he seized bold ot the officer’s bridle, and hung to it, summoning him w descend. 
The officer, taken by surprise, dismounted . the mob stood aghast: but the 
littie man, in a decided tone, ordered the dismayed military chiet to deliver up 
his arms, and those of his soldiers, into the hands of the assembled citizens, 
The officer remained silent, and this tacit refusal confirmed the suspicions of 
the young patriot, who proceeded to excite the people’s fears of treachery, 
and then, with menacing gestures and loud cries, to urge them to action,— 
The cavaliers were compelled to wheel round, and slowly, and tristfully, to 
direct their horses’ heads towards the Hotel de Ville. ‘The people followed 
them hither; and there they were again cajled upon to lay down their arms, 
which they again refused todo. The committee then sent them back to the 
camp, under a strong guard, 

Night now completely enveloped the capital: but the usval concomitants 
of night, stillness and repose, were wanting. Divisions of the soldiers ot the 
guet, of the French guards, ot the armed bourgeois corps, with nume:ous pa- 
troles, traversed the streets. The march of these men, whose designs were 
unknown, the report of fire-arms at intervals, the light of incendiary flames 
and the mysterious words exchanged in dark-places—all these sinister omens 
filled the city with affright. The citizens kept watch in the courts of their 
dwellings, armed with muskets, sabres, iron bars, and clubs, while their trem 
bling wives sate by them on heaped stones. 

These events were not known at Versailles until the following evening.— 
The assembly loudly accused the court as the cause of the disturbances, and 
again pressed the king to withdraw the troops which they pretended kept the 
metropolis in a state of revolt.* 

The morning ot the 14th was employed by the Parisians in arming them- 
selves, and preparing various means of defence, Pikes were forged, bullets 
moulded, cartridges made, swords ground, and foraging parties sent out in 
quest of that staple food of war—gunpowder. Paving stones were carried to 
the tops of the houses, and, in short, Paris presented the appearance of an 
immense workshop, or laboratory, from whence the demon, civil war, was 
about to emerge, clothed in its unnatural horrors. 

In the mean time, the restless multitude wanted some definite object on 
w ich they could vent their democratic fury. ° . ; , SS 

Suddenly there arose a ery—‘ To the Bastille' to the Bastille!’ It spread 
like wildfire ; and on they marched, that undisciplined, and yet not disarrayed, 
crowd—tfor, as Chateaubriand says, the French are all born soldiers, on they 
marched to that vast and gloomy-looking edifice of feudal despotism, which 
commanded the faubourg Saint Antoine. This state-prison, in which Mira- 
beau and several other iriends of the people had been incarcerated, exciting 
universal horror; it was, moreover, built upon a point from which the city 
could be menaced withcannon. The people arrived, and it was taken.— 
This feat accomplished, they demolished it, anact of unpardonable van- 
dalism, the Bastile being an ancient edifice of severe and massive style, and 
belonging to an art. In the present day it would be the admiration of coz- 
noisseurs. 

The storming of the Bastile had cost much blood, and the losses as well as 
the popular victory, were, of course, much exaggerated ; the ditches of the 
fortress, and its vicinity, were said to be heaped with dead bodies. All these 
accounts arrived at Versailles greatly exaggerated ; the court, nevertheless, 
neither changed its warlike attitude, nor,on the other hand, ordered any fur- 
ther military movement on Paris. During eight-and forty hours, the body 
guards did not quit their boots. It was at this period that a banquet was giv- 
en to this corps-d’elite, at the chateau, in the midst of which the queen ap- 
peared, holding the young dauphin in her arms, and presenied him to the sol- 
diers, who swore to die tor him, and his august parents. The deputies of the 
assembly, however, still continued their labours, and fearing the government 
might close their bal! ot debate, they declared themselves en permanence ; the 
oldest amongst them passing the night seated on their benches. Every hour 
eouriers arrived from Paris with the latest news; to the sacking of the Bas- 
tille was added the massacre of Flesselles, and the probable movement of the 
people upon Versailles, 

The Aonowrs of these eventful days remained due to the young orator of the 
Palais Royal, and to the daring little man, who arrested the designs of the 
soldiers; the first, we have said, was the journalist Camille Desmoulins, the 
last, Marat. 
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THE SUBTERRANEAN JOURNALIST. 
e « « . « ‘Delighting to destroy !’ 


In a cellar of the ancient Rue des Cordeliers, (now Rue de i’Ecole de Mé- 
dicine,) about the middle of September, 1791, a man, of meagre and diminu- 
tive form, was standing before a cask, covered with papers, holding a pen 
in his hand, with which he, ever and anon, wrote rapidly. 

Occasionally the writer threw his pen aside, and, with hasty steps, tra- 
versed his subterranean study, a prey to a feverish agitation. I his hollow 
writing-desk happened to prolong, through the low and damp vaults of the 
cellar, the sounds of a carriage rolling in the street above, he lifted up his 
head, and listened with fixed attention. His unguiet ear seemed to seek in 
this noise the report of cannon, When the vehicle had passed on, and silence 
was restored in the cavern, the man shook his head in a despairing manner, 
and resumed his writing. 

The subterranean we have just described, which was feebly lighted by a 
small soupiraii, had been the cellar ot the ancient convent of the Corceliers, 
and its solitary occupant was Marat. Since the opening of the states-gen- 
eral, Marat had given up science for politics. The doctor's brain, recently 
occupied with medical electricity, was now kindled with the revolutionary 
sparks that electricise the masses. 

His eccentric ideas had brought upon him similar troubles in the world at 
large to those he had suffered in the world of science. This small, fragile, 
and irritable being suffered more than any other, from the rigid seclusion 'o 
which he had been constrained for some months, to escape the pursuit of his 
enemies. ‘Tracked from covert to covert, like a wild beast, unable to sleep 
twice in the same bed ; at eil hours, and in every place, hotly pressed by the 
police, he could enly find brief and piecarious repose in cellars and caves. 
The privation of the genial light ot day, which had, all his life, been the ob- 
ject of his admiration and his studies, afflicted him more than a) the rest. 
The scmbre places he was compelled to inhabit must, doubtless, have ag- 
gravated the ‘ gloomy temper of his soul ;’ and, from being hunted like a s@v- 
age beast, he finally became himself a savage monster. 

The moral activity and indomitable passions of this little man alone ena- 
bled his weak frame to overcome every fatigue. Emaciated by vigils, de- 
voured by the fever of expectancy, tortured in his mind by a hope always de- 
ceived, harassed by every species of bitter vexation, he still found, in his 
popular emotions, sufficient nerve to stir up the character of a new revolt 
When this energy left him, he had recourse to coffec, to give him artificial 
strength, and to struggle against sleep and dejection. It is positively affirm- 
ed, on the most credible authority, that he sometimes took as much as thirty- 
two cups of coffee per day !t At this time he alone edited numerous politi- 
eal sheets, and a variety of pamphlets,: and laboured twenty-one hours , out 
of the twenty-four. 

The evening we are speaking of, Marat was more than usually dejected 
Three knocks at the entrance of the cave aroused him ;—the proscript list- 
ened with mistrust. ‘ It is me. said a seft and clear female voice, ‘ open ° 
Marat opened the door, and a young, pretty, and fair-haired damsel enteree, 
with a smile on her lips. On her arm hung a basket, containing rice, dried 
fruit, and a bottle of boiled coffee, pure ; these formed the supper of her cap- 
tive. This ‘ angel-visitor’ was Mademoiselle Fleury, the actress ae 

Marat had known her at Versailles. She wasthe mistress of an individl- 
al who had, at first. received under his roof the soi-disant ‘ friend of the peo- 
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* If Louis XVI. had remained firm on this point, and, instead of with- 
drawing, reinforced the cordons of troops about Paris, the results might have 
been of a very different nature. 

+Probably demi-tasses, or half-cups. : 

* L’'Amicu Peuple—Le Junius Francais—L'Orateur du Peuple—Les 

Ministres cévoilés—C est un bean reve, gare au réyeil—Grande Conspita- 
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ple,” pursued by the agents of authority, but who soon tok umbrage at the 
constant and gracious attentions Mademoiselle Fleury lavished on her guest. 
She now, theretore, visited him secretly in his cave. Nevertheless, the inti- 
macy between Marat and the young actress was of a purely platonic nature. 
She, a poor girl, abandoned to the theatre from her earliest youth, had ‘ suf- 
fered persecution and learnt mercy ;’ an untiring pity for the unfortunate 
was the charitable result of her own misfortanes. A great conformity of sit- 
uation existed between them ; both were, in a manner, socially proscribed, 
she as a fille entretenue, and actress, and he as a preacher of revolt. Marat 
had already declared in his journal that, in his sight,—* l’actrice la plus ga- 
lante valait bien une catin de la cour.’ The actress Fleury, in common with 
all of her profession at the time we are treating of, oppressed by this preja- 
dice, promoted, with all her heart and all her soul, the success of a revolu- 
tion, just and humane, (as she, in her political simplicity, thought it might 
be!) by which, prejudices would be banished; she hoped, by such an event, 
to be released from those bitter and biting affronts to which theatrical women 
were subjected by those of the world. As Marat was one of the most fer- 
vent advocates of the cause of the people, Mademoiselle Fleury liked to hear 
him descant on the future, when, according to his promise, both men and 
women weve all to be equally uniied as members of one and the same fa- 
mily. 

Mademoiselle Fleury placed her hands in those of Marat, who pressed 
them tenderly; but observing her fingers wounded, and her wrists marked 
witha black circle,—“ What is the meaning ot all this ?” inquired he.— 
“Oh! ‘tis nothing,” replied she, blashing. Marat then remarked that the 
fair and delicate neck of the youthful actress was discoloured with bruises 
and evratignures ;—“ Oh! Lunderstard it all,” cried he furiously ; “that atro- 
cious man has recommenced his odious treatment on you. Is it noi, then, 
enough, that tor sixteen years tyranny has planted its knee on my neck, 
must | again find the traces of its cruelty on the woman that Ilove! The 
means this monster employs to secure you in his chains are revolting, they 
must be resisted. Open your window, call for aid, and cite before the judges 
the brutal miscreant who takes such a cruel advantage of your timidity.” 

“ Alas! the wretch retains mein his bonds by ties more powertul and 
difficult to break than those of terror, He knows your place of concealment, 
and threatens me, if I abandon him, to deliver you up.” 

“And it is for me, then, yousufler! Unfortunate that Lam!... I will 
leave this place.” 

“You gu away! oh, mon Dieu! what willthen become of me ?” 

“ Fear nothing, [ will not abandon you feeble and disarmed, to the fury 
of that man; I will, to-morrow, again intimidate him by the menaces of my 
journal. [tis time that such an obscute wre'ch cedes to the authority of the 
“Friend of the People,” when my complaints and indigaaat wrath, make 
even kings turn pale on their gorgeous thrones.” 

“ You are good, Marat.” 

“Lam just. Allmy life] have sworn to combat tyranny under all its 
forms ; and that which attacks a sex, feeble and defenceless, has always ap- 
peared to me asthe most revolting of all. [Ihave attacked it before with 
courage; I dared to write in behalf of the filles perdues par amour; 1 was 
much blamed and ridiculed for it, but [have made up my mind to endure 
everything.” 

“Bat why will you qnit this retreat, Marat?” 

“ The history of my life, from the moment [seized my pen to defend the 
country against its masters, is so fertilein singular events, in tumultuous 
movements, in successes, reverses, in chancesand casualties ; | have been 
the object of so many persecutions, so many outrages, so much calumny ; 
I have been surrounded by so many dangers, and have escaped thein in so 
uncommon a manner, that there is not, perhaps, in the world, a romance 
that contains more marvellous incidents, more ‘hair-breadth ’scapes,’ than 
my history. I led this kind of lite for eight long months, without a mo- 
ment’s complaint, without regretting either the privation of repose or pleas- 
ure, without regarding the loss of my profession, the ruin of my health and 
prospects, or shrinking from the sword always suspended over me ;—Il am 
at length weary oi it, and am resolved to leave France! Alas! 1 should 
have been protected, caressed, tlatiered, feasted, on the sole condition of sell- 
ing my silence. Instead of gold, and favours, which I have not, | havea 
few debts incurred for the printing of my journal; | am about to abandon 
to my creditors the wreck of the little that remains to me... . . Abhorred, 
as]am, by the great and the men in power, noted inall the ministerial 


night of the 15th of June, we become strongly impressed with a conviction 
that to the laxity of these dispositions, to the absence which they indicated of 
that energetic perseverance aad restless activity which characterized the 
most critical of his operations in former wars, may, in a great degtee, be at- 
tributed the failure of the campaign on the part of the French. The 
very great advantages derived by Napoleon from the result of his 
operations during the 15th, have already been set forth : but of what avail 
were those advantages to him, if he neglected the requisite measures for ef- 
fectually retaining them within his grasp; or if, having secured them, he 
hesitated in following them up with the promptitade and energy which their 
complete development demanded of him? tis sition, it judged by that 
of his most advanced forces, was all that could desired ; but, by fatally 
neglecting to concentrate the remainder of his troops in the immediate sup- 
port of that advance, the important advantages which such a position held 
torth were completely neutraliz-d. Doubt ess the troops required rest; but, 
if one portion required it more than another, it was that which now lay most 
in advance: they had performed the longest march, and had withstood, in 
addition, the whole brunt of the action ; so that there was no reason whatever 
why the remainder of the French army should not have been so far advane- 
ed as to afford direct support to the impoitaat position taken by the leading 
divisions: that which had been so successfully effected by the heads of the 
columns, might have been attained with infinitely greater ease and security 
by the masses which followed. And even supposing that serious impedi- 
ments stood in the way of the full accomplishment of this concentration, such 
as the usual delays occasioned by the lengthening out of the columns of 
march, to what did they amount in comparison wih so many brilliant in- 
stances of what had been overcome by the noble and heroie eflors of a French 
army by Napoleon ? 

These observations are characterized by great force and military know- 
ledge. The same vigour and activity that marked the operations of the 14th 
and 15th, if carried on to the following day, would have probably given a dif- 
terent destiny of Europe. Only one of Blucher’s corps had arrived on the 
chosen position to Ligny—Pirch’s was six, Thielmann’s fifteen miles dis- 
tant, Bulow’s full sixty. The leading divisions of the imperial army were 
not more than from two to three miles from the Prussian advanced posts. 
Hence every thing was in his favour; and had a concentration of the 
French right then taken place, and an attack been made, vic'ory was certain ; 
whilst Ney would either have been enabled to secure Quatre-Bras before the 
arrival of the British, or would have supported the Emperor’s left in a com- 
bined movement on Wellington. Instead of this, what happened?) The 
Emperor, expecting to hear the cannon of Ney’s attack, did not begin the bat- 
tle ull three in the afternoon, whilst Ney did not advance with vigour against 
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much superior force, retained possession of the Namar road, which they 
lined with their skirmishers, while the wood in rear was occupied by the 
battalion-reserve and the 2d Brunswick light battalion. On the neh left, 
however, the incessant rattle of musketry in the wood of Bossu plainly in- 
dicated by its gradual approach in the direction of Quatre-Bras, that the 
Datch-Beigian infantry, notwithstanding their vast superiority in numbers, 
were yielding to the fierce onset of the enemy in that quarter. 

‘ Tne protection which the French would derive frou the possession of the 
eastern portion of this wood for the advance ot their masses over the space 
between it and the Charleroi road, instanuy became apparent to the Briish 
commander ; ia fact, the previous parsuil of the Dutch-Belgian cavalry alon 
this road proved the expediency of establishing some restraint to such facili- 
ty fora hostile advance in that direction; and he therefore requested ihe Duke 
of Branswick to take up a position with a partof his corps between Quaire- 
Bras and Gemioncourt, so as to have his lett resting upon the road, and his 
right communicating With Perponcher’s division, se of which was de- 
ployed along the skirt of the wood. The Duke of Brunswick immediately 
ordered forward the guard-battalion, (ander Major von Prostler,) the Lst line- 
battalion, (under Major Metzner,) and the two light companies of the ad- 
vanced-guard-batalioa, which he posted in close columns upon, and contiga- 
ous to, the road, on the ground indicated, and threw out a line of skirmish- 
ers connecting these columns with the two jager-companies inthe wood, As 
an immediate support to the infantry, he stationed the Brunswick hussars, 

under Major Von Cramm) and lancers (under Major Pott) in a hollow in 
their rear; while, as a reserve to the whole, the 24 and 3rd line-batialions 
(under Major von Strombeck and Major von Norrmanr) were posted ‘ en 
cremaillere’ condguously to the houses of Quatre-Bras, which important 
poiut they were to defend to .he last extremity, 

‘Whilst this disposition on the Anglo-allied right was in progress, two 
heavy French columns were observed descending into the valley below Ce. 
mioncourt, where, under cover ot the strong line of skirmishers which had 
been for some time engaged wath those of Picton’'s division, they were divi- 
ded into separate smaller columns of attack. 

‘The cannonade trom the French heights, which now sensibly quickened, 
was telling fearfully amidst the Sih British division ; and a fresno impulse 
having been given to the enemy's light troops by the near approach of their 
own attacking columns, the British skirmishers, overpowered by a unbers 
only, were seen darting, aliernate y and at short distances to the rearhiough 
the line of smoke that had been ra'sed midway between the contending ar- 
mies, At this critical moment, when the rapid progress of the French in the 
wood of Bossu, and their imposing advance against his left wing, threatened 
to comproinise his disposal of the Branswick troops on the right of the Char- 





Quatre-Bras till after twu o'clock, when Wellington's reserves had arrived 
to support the forces thus engaged. 

* Between 11 and 12 o'clock the Duke of Wellington arrived in person at 
Quatre-Bras. He reconnoitered the position of the enemy, and conceiving 
thet the latter was not in any great force ai Frasne, while, at the same ume, 
accounts reached him that Prince Blucher, in his position at Ligny, was men- 
aced by the advance of considerable masses, he shortly afterwards rode off to 
hold acouference with the Prussian commander, whom he found at the wind-mill 
of Bussy, between Ligny and Bry ; whence he had an opportunity of observing 
the French preparatory dispositions for attack ‘These having led the Duke to 
concludetha’ Napoleon was bringing the main force of his army to bear against 
Blacher, he at once proposed to assist the Price by first advancing straight 
upon Frasne and Gosselies, as soon as he should have concen‘rated sufficient 
furce, and then operating upon the cnemy’s left and rear, which would affurd a 
powerful diversion in favour of the Prussians, from the circumstance that their 
right wing was the weakest and most exposed, and considering the object of 
Napoleon's movements, the one most likely to be attacked. Upon a calcula- 
tion being made, however, of the time which would elapse ere the Duke would 
be able to collect the requisite force for undertaking this operation, and of the 
possbility of Blucher being defeated before it could be carried into effect, it was 
considered preferable that Wellington should, if possible, move to the support 
of the Prussian right by the Namur road. A direct support of this kind, bow- 
ever, was necessarily contingent on circumstances, aod eubyect to the Duke's 
discretion, the latter having expressed his confident expectation of being en- 
abled to afford the desired support, as also of his succeeding in concentrating, 
very shortly, a suflicient force to assume the offensive, rode back to Quatre- 
Bras.’ 





cabinets asa monster worthy of being strangled, perhaps, ere long, 1 may 
be forgotien by the people, for whose sake I have made myself a martyr. . 

Yet, however paintul has been my destiny during my long proscription, 
wandering in the streets in the middle of the night, never sleeping but with 
a brace of pisto!s under my pillow, writing with the noxious moisture of 
the gloomy cavern dripping on my head,—however dreary still be the per- 
spective that opens before me, 1 shall never regret these sacrifices, | shall 
never repent the good I meant to perform to the human race.”* 

“Oh!” exclaimed the actress, clasping het hands, “if others forget you, 
Marat, I will never torget you |” 

They separaicd. 

The “friend of the people,” did not forget his promise to Mademoiselle 
Fleury, whose tyrant he intimidated into better behaviour, by means of in- 
stances and menaces in his popular journal, whose terrible denunciations, as 
he had too truly asserted, made “palin le front des rois dans leur chateaux.” 


THE BATTLE OF QUATRE BRAS. 
From a review of Captain Siborne’s history of the war of 1815 in the 
Dublin University Magazine. 

On the allternoon of the 15th of June, Ney was despatched with forty-six 
thousand men to occupy Quatre Bras, where the Brussels and Charleroi 
roaiis intersected by that from Nivelies to Namur. This important posi- 
tion, if gained,would have cut off the communication between the Engl sh and 
Prussian armies, and have enabled the Emperor to fall with a preponderat- 
ing torce on either at his will. Ney's directions were, while seizing on Qua- 
tre Bras in front, to direct an attack in rear of the Prussian army, which 
had fallen back towards Ligny, and lay about a league distant from Quatre 
Bras. The thundering of Ney’s guns inthe rear was to be the signal for the 
Emperor’s own attack in front of the Prussian army. 

These orders, be it remembered, were given to Ney on the 15th, after three 
o'clock in the aiiernoon. and the same nigat the Duke of Welliugton’s coun- 
ter movement is ordered at Brussels—viz., the march on Quatre Bras. 
Where was the surprise there? Js it in not having occupied Quatre Bras, 
and thus having exposed some other, and perhaps weaker portion of the allied 
jine? There is a phrase in the general order of the duke, dated the same 
15th of June, that might have suggested cantion in imputing surprise atthe 
time ; after detailing at considerable jengththe various movements to be made 
by the troops in advance, he adds,‘ This movement is not to take place until 
it is quite certain that the enemy’s attack is upon the right of the Prussian 
army and the left of the British army.’ Can any thing more clearly de- 
monstrate that his grace was fully in possession of every thing it was possi- 
ble for him to know? and that knowing, he took every necessary step to op- 
pose their plan. | ; 

A general order, dated some hours Jater, concludes with the words—‘ The 
above movements to take place with as little delay as possible.’ Here is, in 
this simple passage, perhaps the best and most conclusive refatation of the 
accusatiuvn it was possible toadduce. Having disposed of this charge tor the 
present, let us resume the course of events; and in doiag so, our author shall! 
speak for himself : 

‘ The result of the proceedings on the 15th was highly favourable to Napo- 
leon. He had completely effected the passage of the Sambre; he was oper- 
ating with the main portion of his forces directly upon the preconcerted point 
of concentration with Blucher’s army, and was already in the immediate 
front of the chusen position, before that concentration could be accomplished; 
he was also operating with another portion upon the high road to* Brussels 
and had come in contact with the Jet of Wellington's troops ; he had also 
placed himself so far in advance upon this line,that even a partial junction of 
the forces of allied the commanders wasalready renderea a hazardous opera- 
tion, without a previous retrograde movement ; he thos had it in hie power to 
bring the principal weight of his arms against ibe one, whilst, wit& the re- 
mainder of his force, he held the otherat bay. This formed the grand object 
of his operations on the morrow. But howeverexcellent, or even perfect, this 
plan of operation may appear in theory, stilithere were other circamstances 
which, if taken into consideration, would scarcely seem to warrant a well- 
grounded anticipation of a successful issue. Napoleon’s troops had been 
constantly under arms, marching, and fighting since two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the hour at which they broke up from their position at Solre-sur-Sambre, 
Beaumont, and Phillippeville, within the French frontier: they required 
time for rest and refreshment; they lay widely scattered between their ad- 
vanced posts atthe Sambre; Ney’s forces were in detached bodies, from 
Frasne as far as Marchinne-au-Pont, the halting-place of d’Erlen’s corps ; 
and although Vandamme’s corps was in the wood of Fienras, Lobau’s corps 
andthe guards were halted at Charleroi, and Geérard’s ¢ rps at Chatelet 
Hence, instead of an imposing advance, with the first glimmering of fife dawn 
of the 16th, the whole morning would necessarily be employed by the French 
in effecting a closer junction of their forces, and in making their prepara- 
tory dispositions for attack ; an interval of time invaluable to the Aliies, by 
the greater facility which it afforded them for the concentration ofa sufficient 


forc €to hold their enemy in check, and w frustrate his design of defeating 
them in detail. : 





‘ . et . tee ; > 
In taking a calm retrospect of the dispositions made by Napoleon on the 


Ten thousand Datch and Belgians, under the command of the Prince of 
' * 


Bt oy were now attacked by Ney’s advanced column, consisting of nigh 


| 16,000 infantry and 1,800 sabres, with 38 guns, The impe'vosity of the 
| French attack, aud the preponderance of their force, soon drove back the 
Datch-Belgian troops, who retired within the wood of Bossu, still preserving, 
however, the post of Gemion-court. 
*1t was about half-past two, or perhaps a quarter before three o'clock, when 
the Prince of Orange, whose situation had become extremely critical, as he di- 
| rected his anxivus looks towards that point of the horizon which was bounded 
by the elevated ground about Quatre. Bras, had the inexpressible satisfaction 
of recognising, by their deep red masses, the arriva, of British troops upon the 
field. 

‘These comprised the 5th infantry division, commanded by Lieut. General 
Sir Thomas Picton, and consisting of the 8th British brigade, under Major- 
General Sir James Kempt, the 9:h British brigade, under Major-General Sir 
Denis Pack, and of the 4th Hanoverian brigade, under Colonel Best. The 
head of the co!umn, leaving Quatre-Bras on its right, turned down the Namur 
road, along which the division was speedily drawn up ; the British brigades in 
front, and the Hanoverian brigade in second, line. Captain von Retberg’s 
battery of Hanoverian foot artillery tuok poston the right, and Mayor logers’ 
battery of British foot artil ery on the left of the division. The 1st battalion of 
the 95th British regiment, commanded by Colonel Sir Andrew Barnard, was 
despatched in haste towards the village of Piermont, of which it was to endeav- 
our to gain possession. 

‘ The Freneh, on perceiving the arrival of the British infantry, opened a fu- 
rious cannonade from their batteries, with a view to disturb its formation, 
while Ney, anxious \o secure the vantage ground of a field which, he plain- 
ly foresaw, was likely to become the scene of a severe contest, renewed his 
attack upon Gemioncourt, still bravely defended by the Sth Dutch militia 
Hereupon, Perponcher, having received an order to advance this battalion 
along the high road, immediately placed himself at its head, as did also the 
Prince of Orange himself, who rode up to it at the same moment ; but it soon 
became exposed to a most destructive fire of artillery, from which it suflered 
an immense loss, while the [’rench infantry succeeded in obtaining posses- 
sion of the farm, in which they firmly established themselves, 

‘The Duke of Wellington, who had returned to Quatre-Bras from the 
Prussian position, shortly before the arrival of Picton’s division, was so 
much alive to the importance of maintaining Gemioncourt and its inclosures, 
that he gave directions for its immediate occupation by a British regiment, 
but the one destined tor this service having by some accident been otherwise 
disposed of, some delay occurred, and the 24th British regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Sir Charles Philip Belson, was then marched down towards that 
point, under the guidance of Lieutenant-Colonel Gomm, on the staff of the 
5th division. As the battalion approached the farm, the latter was discovered 
to be already cccupied by the French, whereupon it was withdrawn to its di- 
vision, 

‘ The 3d Dutch-Belgian light cavalry brigade, under General Van Merle, 
had shortly before this reached the field, and now advanced to the support of 
the Dutch infantry retiring from Gemioncourt, but they were met and defeat- 
ed by Piré's cavalry, and pursued along tue high road nearly to Quatre-Bras, 
where they onived in great disorder, a portion of them coming in contact 
with the Duke of Wellington himself, and carrying his Grace along with 
them to the rear of Quatre-Bras, The latter, however, succeeded in arrest 
ing their further flight, and in bringing them again to the front. The French 
cavalry did not, on this occasion, follow up the pursuit, evidently hesitating 

to approach very near to the allied infantry, the later appearing well-formed, 
and fully prepared to receive them. The Dutch-Belgian infantry retreated 
to the wood of Bossu, abandoning the three guns to the enemy, who closely 
pursued them, and now began to penetrate into the wood. 

‘ Meanwhile, Bachelu, onthe French righ’, threw a considerable force into 
Piermont, in safficient time to secure its possession before the Ist battalion 
95th British regiment had approached the village, and was pushing forward 
another strong body towards a small wood that lay still more in advance, on 
the opposite side of the Namur high road, the possession of which, along 
with that of Piermont, would have effectually cut off the direct communica- 
| tion between Quatre-Bras and Ligny. Here, for the first time in this cam- 
| paign, the troops of the two nations became engaged. The skirmishers who 
| Successfully checked the farther advance of the French, and secured the 
| woud, were the Ist battalion of the British 95th Rifles, whom the old cam. 
vaigners of the French army, at least those who had served in the Peninsn- 
(a had so trequently found the foremost in the fight, and of whose peculiar- 
ly effective discipline and admirable training they had had ample experi- 
ence. 





‘The cannonade which had opened against the 5th British division as it 
took up its ground, continued with upabated vigour. The French light 
troops were now observed advancing from the inclosures that skirted the 
foot of their position, and to meet them tre light companies of the different 
regiments of Picton’s division were immediately thrown forward. On the 
Frezch extreme right all farther progress was checked by the gallant man- 
ner in which the Ist batalion 95th British regiment, though opposed by a 





leroi road, Wellington, by one of those electric inspirations of his master- 
mind, with which he had been wont in former campaigns to frustrate the 
best-devised plans of his opponents, resolved not to await the altack, but to 
meet it. He instantly ordered the advance of Kempt’s and Pack’s brigades, 
with the exception of the 92nd regiment, which (ander the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cameron) was to continue at its post on the Namur road, 
close to (Auatre-Bras 
‘ Daring the advance cf these two brigades, which was made with admira- 
ble steadiness and in the best order, the skirmishers fell back upon their re 
spective battalions, all of which now presented a clear front to the enemy 
From the heads of Ney’s columns, as well as from the thick lines of skis 
mishers by which they were connected, a severe and destruc ive dire was 
opened and maintained against the British line, along which the gallant Pi 
ton, the far-famed leader of the no less renowned “ fighung division " of the 
British army in the Peninsular campaigns, was seen galloping from one 
regiment to another, encouraging his men, and inciling (hem by his presence 
and example. ‘The troups significantly responded to his call by those loud 
and animating shouts with which Britieh soldiers are wont to denote their 
eagerness to close with their enemies. The interval between the adverse 
lines was rapidly diminishing ; the fire from the French suddenly began to 
slacken; hesitation, quickly succeeded by disorder, became apparent in their 
ranks ; and then it was, that, animating each other with redoubled cheers, 
the British regiments were seen to lower their bristling bayonets, and, driv- 
ing everything before them, to pursue their opponents down to the outer fence 
of the valley, whence the French line had advanced in the full confidence 
of triamph. 
While these events were occurring on the British left, a tremendous fire 

was opened on the Brunswick troops then standing in line froma French 
battery of guns on the heights, The brave Dake of Brunswick, who coolly 
continued to smoke his pipe in front of the line, at last became impatient at 
the carnage of his gallant followers, and sent a request to the duke for some 
yieces of cannon, Four guns were accordingly sent him, but before they 
iad fired above three or four rounds, the enemy's cannonade was redoubled 
I'wo of the guns were disabled, and several of the horses killed. At the same 








time two columns of French infantry were seen appeseqning along the skirt 
of the Bois de Bossu. The duke charged these ai the head of his lancers ; 
but a destroctive fire drove him back, and he drew off his men to the rear of 
Quatre-Bras. The overpowering masses of the enemy which how came on 
induced the dake to retire bis infantry towards the allicd line on the Namur 
road, In effecting this movement, the oops became exposed to a pertect 
shower of grape ; the cavalry aleo tore down upon them; they broke and 
fled—some through Quatre-Bras, and others through the Anglo-Allied line ; 
and it was in attempting to rally his soldiers he was struck by a musket-bal), 
and fell from his horse. ‘The bullet had entered his wrist, and passed diago- 
nally through his body, He looked up once, and recognized those about him ; 
he then asked for water ; but none could be procured at the moment. ‘There 
was a delay in finding a surgeon; and when at last he came, the brave 
prince had breathed his last. It was the death of a soldier, and well became 
one of his glorious house, 

Tne Branswick hussars were ordered forward to cover the retreating in 
fantry; but overborne by the cuirassiers, they fell back in contusion. 

‘To the 424 Highlanders and 44th British regiment, which were posted on 
a reversed slope, and in line, close upon the left of the above road, the ad- 
vance of French cavalry was so sudden and unexpected, the more 0 as the 
Brunswickers had just moved on to the front, that as both these bodies whirled 
past them to the rear, in such close proximity to each other, they were, for the 
moment, considered to consist of one mass of Allied cavalry Some of the 
old soldiers of doth regiments were not so easily satisfied on this point, and 
immediately opened a partial) fire obliquely upon the French lancers, which, 
however, Sir Lenis Pack and their own officers endeavoured as much as pos 
sible to restrain; but no sooner had the latter succeeded ib causing @ Cessation 
of the fire, than the lancers, which were the rearmost of the cavalry, wheeled 
sharply round, and advanced in admirable order directly upon the rear of the 
two British regiments. The 424 Highlanders having, from their position, been 
the first to recognize them asa part of the enemy's forces, rapidly formed 
square; but just asthe two flank companies were running 1m to form the rear 
face, the lancers had reached the regiment, when a considerable portion of 
their leading division penetrated the square, carrying along with them, by 
the impetus of their charge, several men of those two companies, and creat 
ing a momentary confusion. ‘The long-rned discipline and steadiness of the 
Highlanders, however, did not forsake them at this critical junctare ; these 
lancers, instead of eflecting the destruction of the square, were themeelver 
fairly hemmed into it, and either bayoneted or taken prisoners, whilst the en 
dangered face, restored as if by magic, successfully repelled all further at- 
tempts on the part of the French to complete their expected triumph. ‘Their 
commanding oflicer, Lieut-Colonel Sir Robert Macara, was killed cn this 
oceasion, a lance having pierced through his chin until it reached the brain ; 
and within the brief space of a few minutes, the command of the regiment 
devolved upon three other officers in succession—Lieut.-Colonel Dick, who 
was severely wounded, Brevet-Major Davison, who was mortally wounded, 
and Brevet-Major Campbell, who commanded it daring the remainder of the 
campaign. 

‘If this cavalry attack had fallen so unexpectedly upon the 42d Highlan 
ders, still less had it been anticipated by the 44th regiment. Liieut.-Colone} 
Hamerton, perceiving that the lancers were yey? advancing against his 
rear, and that any attempt to form square would be attended with imminem 
danger, instantly decided upon receiving them in line. ‘The low thundering 
sound of their approach was heard by his men before a conviction they were 
French flashed across the minds of any but the old soldiers who had previous- 
ly fired at them as they passed their flank. Hamerton’s words of command 
were—" Rear rank, right about face!”—‘ Make ready '—(a short pause to 
admit of the still nearer approach of the cavalry)—“ Present !"—* Vire !” 
The efiect produced by this volley was astonishing. ‘The men, aware of their 
perilous position, duubtless took a most deliberate aim at their opponents, 
who were thrown into great confusion. Some few daring fellows made a 
dash at the centre of the battalion, hoping to capture the colours, in their ap- 
parently exposed situation; but the attempt, though gallantly made, was as 
gallantly defeated. The lancers now commenced a flight towards the French 
position by the flanks of the 44th As they rushed past the left flank, the 
officer commanding the light company, who had very judiciously restrained 
his men from joining in the volley given from the rear, opened upon them a 
scattering fire; and no sooner did the lancers appear in the proper front of the 
regiment, when the front rank began in its turn to contribute to their over- 
throw and destruction 

‘ Never, perhaps, did British infantry display its characteristic coolness and 
steadiness more eminently than on this trying occasion. ‘To have stood in a 
thin two-deep line, awaiting, and prepared two receive, the onset of hostile 
cavalry, would have been looked upon at least as a most hazardous experi 
ment; but, with its rear so suddenly menaced, and its flanks ansupported, to 
have intantly faced only one rank about, to have stood as if rooted wo th 
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, to have repulsed its assailants with so steady and well-directed a fire 
that numbers of them were destroyed—this was a feat of arms which the 
o Kdest or best-disciplined corps in the world might have in vain hoped to ac- 
complish ; yet most successtully and completely was thisachieved by the gal- 
lant 2d battalion of the 44th British regiment, under its brave commander, 
Lieut.-Colone! Hamerton,’ 

And here now occurred one of those incidents which in daring are unsur- 
passed by any feat of ancient chivalry. 

‘A French lancer gallantly charged at the eolours, and severely wounded 
Ensign Christie, who carried one of them, by a thrust of his lance, which, en- 
tering the left eye, penetrated to the lower jaw. The Frenchman then en- 
deavoured to seize the standard, but the brave Christie, notwithstanding the 
agony of his wound, with a presence of mind almost unequalled, flung him- 
self upon it—not to save himself, but to preserve the honour of his regsment. 
As the colour flautered in its fall, the Frenchman tore off a portion of the silk 
witn the point of his lance; but he was not permitted to bear the fragment 
beyond the ranks. Both shot and bayoneted by the nearest of the soldiers of 
the 44th, he was borne to the earth, paying with the sacrifice of his life for his 
— of unavailing bravery.’ 

the British now it was evident the brunt of the battle must lie. wd 
saw this, and taking advantage of Kellermann’s arrival with the heavy caval- 
ry pe he prepared ageneral attack. ‘The French gunners, too, had ac- 
curately discovered the range for their guns, and played on the British line 
with fearful carnage. As the smoke cleared away from these dischaages, a 
ene sound was heard coming through the tall corn, It was the cavalry 
dashing down on the infantry, which, in two squares, awaited the advance. 

The 42d —n. sanagee = and 44th British regiments stood, assailed by squad- 
ron after squadron, every face of the square attacked simultaneously, yet 
never flinching, they stood unbroken; every volley sending back their ene- 
mies beaten anc discomfited. It was then that Picton, despairing of any as- 
sistance from the allied cavalry, then in the field, resolved on attacking the 
oT cavalry with his own oft-tried infantry. Unitingthe Royals and the 
th, he advanced boldly, desirous to take up a positiwn from which he could 
open a flank fire to support the 44th; he never halted till the last moment, 
when :he sound of cavalry required him to form a square, and then, a de- 
structive volley poured in at pistol range, sent back their assailants, When 
the cavalry fell back to form, the artillery opened its fire agair, and played 
with terrific effect, 

‘In addition to the furious cannonade to which they were subjected, the 
foremost of Picton's British battalions, more especially the 42d and 44th regi- 
ments, were exposed to a rapid and destructive fire, which, as soon as the 
enemy's cavalry had been withdrawn, was opened upon them by the French 
troops advancing from the inclosures of Gemioncourt. To check this, skir- 
mishers were thrown forward, but from the want ot sufficient ammunition, 
they could reply but very feebly to the fire of their opponents, who, not suffer- 
ing the same disadvantage, were picking them off as fast as they could load. 
Their line socu became tearfully thinned, and finally their ammunition was 
totally exhausted, to which circumstance the officer on whom the command of 
them had devolved (Lieutenant Riddock, 44th regiment) called the attention 
of Sir Denis Pack, who ordered him to close his men to their centre and to 


‘ The turther advance upon the Anglo-allied left had, in the mean time, kept 
equal pace with that on the right. Ney had been compelled to yielu thet 
strongholds by aid ot which he had hoped to force the Deke’s position; his 
infantry had been driven out of Piermont and the inclosures in front of his 
right, as also out of the wood of Bossuon his lefi; while the plain between the 
two positions, over which his cavalry had executed innumerable charges— 
charges that were occasionally suspended merely that the scattered bands 
might rally afresh to renew the onslaught with redoubled vigour, and that his 
artillery might pour upon the devoted squares its destructive missiles, by 
which each was shattered to its very centre—was now completely cleared 
from the presence of a single horseman. 

‘It was long after sunset, and darkness was sensibly approaching, when 
Wellington, now that his wings and centre were relieved, in the maoner al- 
ready described, from the severity of a pressure of such long duration, led 
forward his victorious troops to the foot of the French position. The loud 
shouts which proclaimed the triumphant advance of his forces on either flank 
were enthusiastically caught up and responded to by those who constituted 
the main central! line, and who had so nobly and so resolutely withstood and 
defied the impetuous battle-shock by which they had been so repeatedly and 
so pertinaciously assailed. 

‘Ney, convinced of the utter futility, if not imminent hazard, of protracting 
the contes', withdrew the whole of bis forces, and concentrated them on the 
heights of Frasne, throwing out a strong iine of picquets, to which Welling- 
ton opposed a corresponding line, having the southern extremity of the wood 
of Bossu on the right, the inclosures south of Piermont on the left, and 
Gemioncourt in the eentre, for its main supports. 

Thus ended Quatre-Bras, one of the most bloody battles, for the number of 
troops engaged, of which we havea record. ‘The brunt of the day was sus- 
tained by the infantry, which, totally unaided by any cavalry, were exposed 
to the charges of the French horse, led on by such a general as Kellermann. 
Had Ney not been weakened by the withdrawal ot D’Erlon’s corps, there 
is little doubt he would have succeeded in obtaining most important results. 
As it was, he had prevented the junction of the British and Prussian armies, 
end totally destroyed all hope of affording the aid to Blucher which Welling- 
ton had that morning proffered him. 





THE DILIGENCE. 
A LEAF FROM A JOURNAL. 
A diligence is as familiar to our countrymen as a stage-coach ; and, as 
railroads flourish more amongst us han with our less commercial and enter- 
prising neighbours, it is probable that to many English travellers, it is even 
more familiar, There isno need, therefore, to describe the portentous vehicle. 
Suffice it to say, that, of the three compartments into which it is divided, I 
found myself lodged—not in the coupée which looks out in front, and which 
has the appearance of a narrow post-chaise that has been flattened and com- 
pressed in the effort to incorporate it with the rest of the machine—nor in 
the rotunde behind, where one rides omnibus-fashion—but in the central com- 





join his own regiment, He had just executed the first part of the order, when 
the French cavalry, having rallied and re-formed, renewed their attacks upon 
the British squares. Squadrons of cuirassiers and lancers, in their onward 
course, swept past Lieut. Riddock and his party, while others intercepted his 
direct line of retreat. He instantly formed four deep, and with his front rank 
at the charge, he made good his way through the enemy’s cavalry, as far asthe 
south face of the square formed by the 44th regiment; which, however, was 
80 hotly pressed at the moment as to be unable to receive him, whereupon he 
ordered his men to lie down close to the bayonets, until a favourable opportu- 
nity should offer for their admission within the square.’ 

‘ It was now nearly five o'clock, The French infantry in the wood of Bos- 
su was continually making progress towards the Namur road, across which 
increased nambers of the Dutch-Belgian troops, to whom the defence of the 
wood had been entrasted, were seen hastily retiring, some under the pretext 
oft carrying wounded to the rear, but by far the greater portion as disorderly 
fugitives. In Piermont, the French light troops had been reinforced, and they 
were now evidently preparing tor a more vigorous attack upon the extreme 
Jeft of Wellington's forces; whilst certain movements in the vicinity of Ge- 
mioncourt gave intimation of an intended renewal of the attack upon Quatre- 
Bras. All prospect of the Anglo-allied cavalry encountering Ney’s veteran 
dragoons with any chance of success had entirely vanished; whilst, on the 
other hand, the latter were on the point of being reinforced by the arrival of 
another cavalry-division. Pack’s brigade had expended nearly the whole of 
its ammunition; its exposed position, and the continued cavalry-charges in 
its rear having precluded the transmission of the necessary supply. The 
Brunswickers had been greatly discouraged by the death of their gallant 
prince ; and the losses sustained by all the troops engaged had already been 
truly frighttul. It was at this very moment, when Wellington's situation had 
become so extremely critical, that two infantry brigades of the 3rd division, 
under Lieut..General Count Alten, most opportunely reached the field of ac- 
tion by the Nivelles road,’ 

At this moment, Ney’s prospects were bright enough to promise success— 
when a despatch reached him, ordering him to detach the first corps towards 
St. Amand—and this at the moment when he required D’Erlon’s corps, to 
counterbalance the reinforcements Wellington had received, and to give ef- 
ficiency to his own general attack. Fresh troops came hourly to the support 
of tie Anglo-Allied army, a strong reinforcement of artillery, and not less im- 
portant, the two brigades of Gaards—which, arriving by the Nivelles road, 
came up to the most critical portion of the British position. 

‘ The Prince of Orange, who had galloped along this road to meet the 
guards, immediately ordered the light companies under Lieut, Colonel Lord 
Saltoun, to enter the wood. They rushed forward with a loud cheer, and com- 
menced a brisk fire on their opponents, who were soon made sensible of the 
superior description of force now brought against them. The remainder of 
the brigade speedily fullowed, and the loud, sharp, animated rattle of musket- 
ry, which was progressing rapidly into the very heart of the wood, imparted 
new life and Vigour to the Anglo-Allied troops on its eastern boundary, to 
whom, in fact, it served as a signal that on their right, as also in their rear, 
whence so shortly before they had just cause to apprehend imminent danger, 
all was now pertectly secure. Accordingly as the success of the British guards 
became more decided, those troops made a corresponding movement in ad- 
vance. Halkett’s brigade resumed its position along the little rivulet, and the 
two Brunswick battalions continued boldly to advance even beyond this line, 
resting their right close upon the wood. ‘The 92nd Highlanders, whose loss 
had been so severe, were withdrawn through the wood to Quatre-Bras. In the 
meantime, Byng’s brigade had closely followed up Maitland’s in support, 
having previously sent forward its light companies under Lieut. Colonel Mac- 
donell round by Quatre-Bras, skirting the eastern border of the wood. The 
spirited and determined nature of the advance of the British guards not admit- 
ting of that restraint which, considering the many intricate paris of the wood, 
was essential for the preservation of order, led 'o great confusion in their 
ranks by the time they reached the southern extremity, afier having fairly 
driven out the French ; and in this state they ventured to pursue the enemy 
on the open groand, but were quickly repulsed by his reserves; and the French 
artillery poured so destructive a fire into this portion of the wood, that Mait- 
land deemed it advisable to withdraw the 2nd lomaiion (under Colonel Askew) 
to the rivulet, where it was immediately joined from the rear by the other bat- 
= of his brigade (the 3rd, under Colonel the Honourable William Stu- 

. The time which would have been occupied in restoring the order and reg- 
ularity that had been so com letely lost during the progress ef these battalions 
through the wood, was considered too precious for that purpose at such a ino- 
ment, and the brigade was ordered to form line to its left, outside the wood, the 
men falling in promiscuously as fast as they emerged trom their cover, and 
extending the line into the plain between the wood and the Brussels road.— 
Thus for med, the line advanced, though but tor a short distance, when it open- 
d and continued a brisk fire, under which the French intantry, in its imme- 
diate tront, deployed with the utmost steadiness and gallantry, This advance 
had been followed by the Brunswick guard-battalion, which was now ma- 
mPuvering to form on the left of Maitland’s brigade. The French cavalry, 
which had been watching for an opportunity to charge the brigade, now made 
a dash at its left flank. When the irregular formation ef the latter, which has 
been already explained, is considered, it is evident that any attempt to form 
square at that moment wou d have involved the British guards in inextricable 
confusion, and have rendered them an easy prey to the French horsemen. 

Rapid as wasthe advance of the latter, itgobject was frustrated in a man- 
ner which testifies the extraordinary discipfine of the men of that brigade. 
Store discipline itwas not; it was an instinctive momentary impulse, which 
seemed to animate the whole corps with the sole conviction, that the only step 
to be taken, the only chance left for safety, consisted in ageneral and in- 
stantaneous movement to theditch which bounded the wood on the right. This 
was accomplished with complete success, and the French cavalry, which had 
advanced in tull confidence ef an easy triumeh, were hurled back in confu- 
sion by a volley from the ditch, which the brigade had lined with a rapidity 
a dexterity, and a precision, quite wonderful; while at the same moment. 
the Brunswick battalion threw itseif into square, and received the cavalry 
with a degree of coolness, steadiness, and gallantry, which won for it the 
warmest admiration and encomiums of the British who witnessed the man- 
quvre. The flanking fire which was thus brought to bear so suddenly on the 
French cavalry by the Brunswickers, and the destructive tront fire so deliber- 


partment, the ‘ interieur,’ which answers to the veritable od English stage- 
coach, and carries six. I was one of the central occupants of this central di- 
vision; for I had not been so fortunate as to secure a corner seat. Now, for 
the convenience of the luckless person who occupies this position, there de- 
pends from the root of the coach, and hangs just before his face, a broad lea- 
thern strap, with a loop through which he can, if so disposed, place his arms; 
and, when his arms are thus slung up, he can further rest his head upon them 
or upon the strap, and so seek repose. Whether he finds the repose he seeks, 
is another matter, One halfof the traveller swings like a parrot on his perch, 
the other half jolts on stationary—jolts over the eternal stones which pave 
the roads in France. Perhaps there are those who can go to roost in this 
fashion. And if it is recorded of -— one that he ever slept in this state of 
demi-suspension—all swing above, all shake below—I should very much like 
to know, in the next place, what sort of dreams he had. Did he fancy him- 
selfa griffin, or huge dragon, beating the air with his wings, and at the same 
time trotting furiously upon the groand? Or, n order to picture out his sen- 
sations, was he compelled to divide himself into two several creatures, and 
be at once the captured and half-strangled goose, with all its feathers outstretch- 
ed in the air, and the wicked fox who is running away with it, at full speed, 
upon its back 4 

As to myself, in no vain expectation of slumber, but merely for the sake 
of change of position, I frequently slung my arms in this loop, and leaning 
my head against the broad leathern strap, | listened to the gossip of my fel- 
low-travellers, ifthere was any conversation stirring; or, il all was still, gave 
myself up to meditations upon my own schemes and projects, 

And here let me observe, that | have always found that a journey in a 
stage-coach is remarkably favourable to the production of good :esolutions 
and sage designs for the future; which I account for partly on the ground 
that they cannot, under such circumstances, demand to be carried into imme- 
diate execution, and therelore ~ be indulged in the more freely; and partly 
on this other ground, that one who has become a traveller has loosened him- 
self from his old customary moorings, and so gives himself, as it were, a new 
starting-point in life, from which he may, if the spirit of delusion is still hap- 
pily strong within him, draw a mathematically straight line in the given di- 
rection A B, to be the faithful index of his future career. 

What a generous sample of humanity it is that a well filled diligence carries 
out of the gates of Paris! The mountain of luggage upon the roof, consist- 
ing of boxes of all shapes and sizes, does not contain in its numerous ‘ strata’ 
of stuffs, and implements, and garments, rags and fine linen, a greater variety 
of dead ma erial, than does the threefold interior, with its complement of hu- 
man beings, of livingcharacter and sentiment. 

As to the observation not unfrequently made, that Frenchmen have less 





variety of character than ourselves, it is one which seems to me to have lit- 
ue or no foundation. Something there doubtless is of national character, 
which pervades al! classes and all classifications of men; and this colouring, 
seen diffused over the mass, makes us apprehend, at first view, that there is 
in the several parts a radical similarity, which, in fact, does not exist. We 
have only to become a little more intimate with the men themselves, and this 
national colouring fades away; while the strong peculiarities resulting from 
social position, or individual iemperament, stand out in sharp relief. And, 
in general, I will venture to say of national charactei—whatever people may 
be spoken of that one may compare itto the colour which the sea bears at 
different times, or whic + different seas are said to be distinguished by; view 
the great surtace at a distance, it is blue or green, or grey ; but take up a hand- 
ful ofthe common element, and it is an undistinguishable portion of brack- 
ish water. Itis French, or Flemish, or Spanish nature in the mass, and at 
a distance: looked at closer, and in the individual, there is little else than 
plain human nature to be seen. 


But I did not open my journal to philosophize upon national character; but 
to record, while it is still fresh in my memory, some part of the conversation 
to which I was, as I travelled along, ot necessity, and whether willingly or 
unwillingly, a listener. To the left of me the corner seats were occupied by 
two Englishmen—would it be possible to enter into a diligence without meetr 
ing at least two of our dear compatriots? They were both men in the prime 
of life, in the full flash of health, and apparently of wealth, who, from allu- 
sions which they dropt, could evidently boast of being of good family, and 
what follows of course—ot having received an university education; and 
whom some one of our northern counties probably reckoned amongst its 
most famous fox hunters. All which hindred not, but that they proved them- 
selves to belong to thatclass of English travellers who scamper about the Con- 
tinent like so many old, boisterous, presumptuous school-boys, much to the 
annoyance of every one who meets them, and to the especial vexation ot their 
fellow-countrymen, who are not, in general, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, an offensive or conceited race, and are by no means pleased that the 
name of Englishmen should be made a term of contempt. Opposite to me 
sata Frenchman, of rather formal and grave demeanour, and dressed some- 
what precisely. He was placed in a similar position in the diligence to my- 
self; he had, however, curled up his leathern strap, and fastened it to the 
roof. Apparently he did not think the posture to which it invited one of suffi- 
cient dignity ; for during the whole journey, and even when asleep, I observed 
that he maintained a certain becomingness uf posture. Beside me, to the 
right, sat a little lively Frenchwoman, not very young, and opposite to her, 
and consequently in front also of myself, was another lady, a person of ex- 
; treme interest, who at once riveted the eye, and set the imagination at work. 
She was so young, so pale, so beautiful, so sad, and withal so exceeding gen- 
le in her demeanour, that an artist who wished to portray Our Lady in her 
virgin purity and celestial beauty, would have been ravished with the model. 
She had taken off her bonnet for the convenience of travelling, and her dark 
brown hair hung curled around her neck in the same simpie fashion it rust 
have done when she was young. She was dressed in mourning, and this en- 
hanced the pallor of her countenance ; ill-health and sorrow were also evident- 
ly portrayed upon her features ; but there was so much of lustre in the com- 
— and so much of light and intelligence in the eye, that the sense of 

auty predominated overall. You could not have wished her more cheerful 
than she was. Her face was a melody which you cannot quarrel with for 
being sad—which you could not desire to be otherwise than sad—whose very 
charm it is that it has made the tone of sorrow ineflably sweet. : 

Much I mused and conjectured whather history might be, and frequ ent- 
ly I felt tempted to address myself in conversation to her; but still there was 
a tranquillity and repose in those long eyelashes which I feared to disturb. [t 
was probable that she preferred her own reflections, melanchuly as they might 





ately poured in amongst them by the British from ~ irly 
drove them out of this part of the field ca Cy a Sy ee 


oe, to any intercourse with others, and out of respect to this wish I remaned 


practising this forbearance, telt that she acted the kind and social part by re, 
gaging her in conversation. And so perhaps she did. For cenainly , hong 
some time, the beautiful and pensive girl became communicative and | meee 
heard the brief history of her sufferings, which | had telt so curious to know * 
was indeed brief—it is nota three-volumed novel that one overhears in a Slae k 
coach—but it had the charm of truth to recommend it. I had lately in 
reading Eugene Sue’s romance, The Mysteries of Paris, and it gave an add) 
tional interes: to remark, thas the simple tale 1 was listening to trom the i a 
of the living sufferer bore a resemblance to one of its most striking episod 
‘The shades ot eveni .g were closing round us, and the rest of the passe. 
gers seemed to be preparing themselves for slumber, as, leaning forward = 
my leathern supporter, I listened to the low sweet voice of the youn = 
er. 
wf You are surprised,’ she said in answer to some remark made by her com 
panion, ‘that one of our sex, so young and of so delicate health, should tray 
el alone in the diligence; but [ have no relative in Paris, and no friend o 
whose protection I could make a claim. I have lived there alone, or in some 
thing worse than solitnde. . 
Her companion, with a woman’s quickness of eye, glanced at the rich tol 
lette of the speaker. It was mourning, but mourning of the most costly és. 
scription. ‘ 
You think,’ she continued, replying tothis glance, ‘that one whose toilet. 
is costly ought not to be without friends; but mine has been for some time a 
singular condition. Wealth and a complete isolation trom the world hays 
been in myfate strangely combined. They married me’-—— , 
‘What! are you a married woman and so young ?’ exclaimed the lady 
who was addressed. : 
‘I have been; I am now a widow. Itis for my husband that I now wea, 
this mourning. They took me from the convent where I was educated, ang 
married me to a man whom | was permitted to see only once before the alii. 
ance was concluded. As | had been brought up with the idea that my father 
was to choose a husband for me, and as the Count D—— was both handsome 
and et agreeable manners, the only qualities on which I was supposed to have 
an opinion, there was no room to have an objection on my part. The mar. 
riage was speedily celebrated. My husband was wealthy. Of that my fa. 
ther had taken care to satisty himself; perhaps it was the only point on which 
he was very solicitous. For J should tell you that my father, the oniy paren: 
I have surviving, is one of those restless unquiet men who have no perma. 
nent abode, who delight in travelling from place to place, and who regard their 
children, if they have any, in the light only of cares and encumbrances,— 
There is not a capital in Europe in which he has not resided, and scarcely a 
spot of any celebrity which he has not visited. It was therefore at the h ouse 
of a maiden aunt—to whom I am now aboutto retumm—that I was married, 


‘] spent the first years of my marriage, as young brides } believe generally 
do, in a sort of trouble of felicity. I did not know how to be sufficiently 
thankful to Heaven for the treasure I found myself possessor of ; such a 
s-veetness of temper and such a tenderness of affection did my husband con. 
tinually manifest toward me. After a short season of festivity, spent at the 
house of my aunt, we travelled together without any companion towards Pa- 
ris, where the Count had a residence elegantly fitted up toreceive us. The 
journey itself was a new source of delight to one who had been hitherto shut 
uP, with her instructress, in a convent. Never shall I forget the hilarity, the 
almost insupportable joy, with which the first part of this journey was per- 
forined. The sun shone out upon a beautiful landscape, and there was I, 
travelling alone with one individual who had suddenly awoke and possessed 
himself of all my affections—travelling, too, with gay anticipations to the 
glorious city of Paris, of which | heard so much, and in which I was to ap 
pear with all the envied advantages of wealth. 


‘As we approached Paris, I noticed that my husband became more quiet 
and reserved. I attributed it to the fatigue of travelling, to which my own 
spirits began to succum) ; and as the day was drawing to a close, I proposed, 
at the next stage we reached, that we should rest there, and resume our jour- 
ney the next morning. But in an irritable and impetuous manner, of which 
I had never seen the least symptom before, he ordered fresh horses, and bade 
the postilion drive on with all the speed he could. Still as we travelled he 
grew more sullen, became restless, incommunicative, and muttered occasion- 
ally tohimself. It was now light. Leaning back in the carriage, and fixing 
my eye on the full moon that was shining er upon us, I tried to quiet 
my own spirit, somewhat ruffled by this unexpecte behe viour of my husband, 
I observed, after a short time, that Ais eye also had become riveted or the same 
bright object ; but not with any tranquillizing effect, for his countenance grew 
every minute more and more sombre. On a sudden he called aloud to the pos- 
tilion to stop—threw open the carriage-door, and walked ina rapid pace down 
towards a river that for some time had accompanied our course. I sprang af- 
ter him. I overtuok, aad grasped him as he was in the very act of plunging 
into the river. Omy God! how I prayed, and wept, and struggled to prevent 
him from rushing into the steam. At length he sat down on the bank of the 
tiver; he turned to me his wild and frenzied eye—he laughed—O Heaven! 
he was mad! 

‘ They had married me toa madman. Cured, or presumed to be cured, of 
his disorder, he had been permitted to return to society ; and now his malady 
had broken out again. He w ho was to be my guide and protector, who was 
a only support, who took the place of parent, friend, instructor—he was a 

unatic ! 

‘For three dreadful hours did I sit beside him on that bank—at night- - with 
none to help me—restraining him by all means [ could devise from renewed 
attempts to precipitate himself into the river, At last | succeeded in bringing 
him back to the carriage. For the rest of the journey he was quiet, but he 
was imbecile—his reason had deserted him. 


‘ We arrived at his house in Paris. A domestic assisted me in conducting 
him to his chamber; and from that time I, the young wife, who the other 
morning had conceived herselt the happiest of beings, was transformed into 
the keeper of a maniac—ofa helpless or a raving lunatic. 1 wrote to my 
father. He was on the point of setting out upon one of his rambling expedi- 
tions, and contented himself with appealing to the relatives of my husban¢, 
who, he maintained, were the proper persons to take charge of the lunatic. 
They, on the other hand, left him to the care of the new relations he bad form- 
ed by a marriage, which had interfered with their expectations and claims ap- 
on his property. ‘Thus was I left alone—a stranger in this great city of Paris, 
which was to have welcomed me with all its splendours, and festivities, and 
its brilliant society—my sole task to soothe and control a maniac husbard. li 
was frightful. Scarcely could I venture to sleep an hour together—night or 
day—lest he should commit some outrage upon himself or on me. My healtt 
is irretrievably ruined. 1 should utterly have sunk under it; but, by God's 
good providence. the malady of my husband took a new direction. It appeat~ 
ed to prey less upon the brain, and more upon other vital parts of the constt- 
tution. He wasied away and died. I indeed live; but I, too, have wasted 
away, body and soul, for I have n@health and ro joy within me.’ 

Just at this time a low murmuring conversation between my fellow-coun- 
trymen, at my left, broke out, much to my annoyance, into sudden exclama- 
tion. 

‘By God! sir,’ cried one of them, ‘I thrashed him in the Grande Plac, 
right before the hotel there—what’s its name ?—the first hotel in Petersburgh. 
Yes, I had told the lout of a postilion, who had grazed my britska against the 
curbstone of every corner we had wrned, that if he did it again I would pu* 
ish him; that is, I did not exactly ¢el/ him—for he understood no language but 
his miserable Russian, of which I could not speak a word—but I held out ™Y 
first in a significant manner, which neither man nor brute could mistake. 
Well, just as we turned into the Grande Place, the lubber grazed my whee 
again. I jumped out of the carriage—I pulled him—boots and all- off his 
his horse, and how I cuffed him! My friend Lord L-—— was standing # 
the window of the hotel, looking out for my arrival, and was a witness to this 
exploi'. He was almost dead with laughter when I came up to him.’ 

‘f once,’ said his interlocutor, ‘thrashed an English postilion after the same 
fashion ; but your Russian, with his enormous boots, must have affurdedcap 
tal sport. When [travel I always look out for fun. What else is the us¢ of 
travelling ? I and young B——, whom you may remember at Oxford, wer 
at a ball together at Brussels, and what do you think we did? We strewe? 
cayenne pepper on the floor, and no sooner did the girls begin to dance tha? 
they began incontinently to sneeze. Ladies and gentlemen were curtsy- 
ing, and bowing, and sneezing to one another in the most ludicrous manne! 
conceivable.’ 


‘Ha! ha! ha! Excellent! By the way,’ rejoined the other, ‘talking © 
Brussels, do you know who has the glory of that famous joke practised there 
upon the statues in the park? They give the credit of it to the English, but 
on what ground, except the celebrity they have acquired in such feats, I coale 
never learn.’ 

‘1 know nothing of it. What was it ?’ 

* Why, you see, among the statues in the little park at Brussels are a = 
ber of those busts without arms or shoulders. I cannot call to mind their tecd- 
nical name. First you have the head of a man, then a sort of decorated if 
lar instead of a body, and then again, at the bottom of the pillar, there pr 
trude a couple of naked feet. They look part pillar and part man, Wi a 
touch of the mummy. Now, it is impossible to contemplate such &@ — 
without being struck with the idea, how completely at the mercy of every per 
ser-by are both its nose—which has no hand to defend it—and its nak * 
which cannot possibly move from their fixed position. One may tweak tae 
one, and tread upon the other, with such manifest impunity. Some one 10 
whom this idea, nodoubt, wrought very powerfully, took hammer and chise’, 
and shied off the nose and the great toes of several of these mummy-statues. 


& Strap. 





silent, Not so, however, my fellow-traveller of her own sex, who, far trom 


And pitiful enough thev looked next morning.’ 
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THe Albion. 








supposed rival, or suspected candidate for office, destroys his ay petite aud die- 
tarbs his slumbers. 

One of the chief delights and benefits of travel is, that one is perpetually 
meeting men of great atilities, of original mind, and rare acquirements, who 
will converse without reserve. In these discourses, the intellect makesdaring 
leaps and marvellous advances. ‘The tone that colours oar after life is ulten 
caught in some of these chance colloquies, and the bent given that shapes a 
career, 

In every thing that touehes upon poetry, strength, capacity, ambition of 
youth, our author displays the serious expression of deep and solemn feeling 
—and out of this Youth—this season of passionate dreams and energetic re- 
sulves—is .o rise up the regenerating principles of our whole sysiem ; ils 
purity isto redeem, ils vigour W restore us. Youth is the age of heroes as well 

ts. The greatest captains ofancient and mcdern times, excizims Sidonia, 
conquered Italy at five-and-twenty, Gaston de Foix, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Maurice of Saxony, Bolingbroke, Pitt, were all great when they were young, 
or died young in the flower of their greatness. But let us escape trom these 
generalities to the development of the particular opinions of which this book 
is the exponent on behali of Young England. 

It is stated very clearly (iii.’ 93 9) that the principles of the Exclusive Con- 
stituuon having been abandoned by the Acts of 1827-45-32, a party arose 
who demanded that political liberalism should be carried to its full extent, by 
getting rid of all the tragwents that remained of the old constitution. ‘This is 
the Destructive Party, 

These are opposed by another party who, having given up Exclusion, em- 
brace only as much liberalism as suits the moment, and who, without any 
embarrassing promulgation of principles, wish to keep things as they find 
them as long as they can; but asa party must have a semblance of prin- 
ciples, they take the names of the things they have destroyed—the crown 
although it is strippéd of its prerogatives—the constitution ir church and 

state, although it is defunct—ihe independence of the upper house, latterly 
dwindled into a court of review. ‘This is the Conservative Party. 

Into these two divisions, it is contended, the nation is divided. Young 
England repudiates both. Revolution, in any sense, forms no part of the 
contemplated policy of Young England. Changes are to be approached 
cautioasiy, and only with fall and universal warning. ‘True wisdom,’ says 
ag 2 ‘lies in the policy that would effect its ends by the influence of opi- 
nion, and yet, by the means of existing forms.’ (1ii., 103.) The full re- 
cognition of the authority of public opinion, the abolition of class legislation, 
the restoration of the sovereign to the sovereign prerogatives, which it 
is alleged, the parliament has gradually usurped (i1i., 101), enlarged religious 
freedum, and the system of legislation adaptive and progressive, appear 
to be the funcemental principles of the new sect, 

Some of them may require explanation, especially the doctrine of vesting 
in the sovereign the sole power of government. Coningsby does not con- 
sider parliamentary representation necessary to the security of the country. 
‘The country goes on when the parliament is not sitting; but it is always re- 
presented by the press. Opinion is now supreme, and opinion speaks in 
print. Parliamentary representation was the device of a rude age—the repre- 
sentation of the press is more complete He does not contemplate the aboli- 
tion of parliament, although he evidently regerds it as by no means an im- 
possible contingeney, but contends that if we are forced into revolutions, we 
ought to consider the idea of ‘a free monarchy established on fundamental 
laws, itself the apex of avast pileof municipal and local government, ruling 
an educated people, —— by a free and intellectual press.’ [iii., 103) 
This isthe monarchy Young England proposes when all incumbrances in 
the way of class interests and factitious ascendencies shall have been cleared 
away. Whether it be practicable is not so much the question, as whetler we 
are not now on the direct road that leads to it—although we may never prc- 
bably reach the end of the journey. 

The most ominous suggestive teatures of this work are indicated by the 
introduction of Mr. Millbank, a manutacturer, Mr. Eustace Lyle, a Roman 
Catholic, and Sidonia, the great capitalist, a Jew. Here we have three for- 
merly antagonist elements lying down gently and confidingly with 'Toryism — 
at least with that section which has separated itself of late from the old body. 
By the popular influence on to Mr. Millbank, we see the weight conceded 
by aristocracy ilseif to industry and capital. ‘1 defy any peer to crush me’ 
{ii 41), exclaims Mr, Millbank, The association of Mr. Lyle with the 
party of Young England, affords a significant hint of its tendency to Pusey- 
ism. ‘Lyle,’ says Henry Sydney, ‘ is,ofan old Cavalier family, and will not 
ally himself with antimonarchists, and democrats, and infidels, and sectari- 
ans; at the same time, why should he supporta party who pretend to oppose 
these, but who never can lose an opportunity of insulting his religion, and 
would deprive him, if possible, of the advantages of the very institutions 
which his tamily assisted in establishing? (i. 292) The argument is co- 
gent and irresistible, and has a heart and brain in it full of promise. 

The emancipation of the Jews may be gathered as another object no less 
desired by Young England. The grounds on which these various extensions 
of public rights proceed, may be assumed to be no less those of abstract jus- 
tice than the wise policy of strengthening public opinion and public confi- 
dence. Sidonia states the case of the Jews with an eloquence worthy of the 
loftiness of the theme. The passage is so grand that we must make room 
for a part of it. 

“]T contend that if you permit men to accumulate property, and they use 
that permission to a great extent, power is inesparable from that property, 
and it is in the last degree impolitic to make it the interestof any powerful 
class to oppose the institutions under which they ive. ‘The Jews, for exam- 

le, independent of the capital qualities tor citizenship which they possess 
in their industry, temperance, aad energy and vivacity of mind, are a race 
essentially monarchial, deeply religious, and, shrinking themselves from 
converts as from a calamity, are ever anxious to see the religious systems of 
the countries in which they live, flourish ; yet since your society has become 
agitated in England, and powerful combinations menace your institutions, 
you find the once loyal Hebrew invariably arrayed in the sameranks as the 
leveller and the latitudinarian, and prepared to support the policy whieh may 
even endanger his life and property, rather than tamely continue under a sys- 
tem which seeks to degradehim. ‘The Tories lose an important election at 
a critical moment ; ‘tis the Jews come forward to vote against them. The 
church is alarmed at the scheme of a latitudinarian university and learns 
with relief that funds are not forthcoming for its establishment ; a Jew imme- 
diately advances and endows it, Yet the Jews are essentially Tories. To- 
ryism is, indeed, but copied from the mighty prototype which has fashioned 
Europe. And every generation they must become more powerful and dan- 
gerous to the soci ty which is hostile to them, 

And then he runs on with kindling ardour to show that the race cannot be 
destroyed—a simple law of nature, which has baffled Egyptian and Assyrian 
kings, Roman emperors, and Christian inquisitors. The mixed persecuting 
races disappear—the poor persecuted race survives. At this moment, he con- 
tinues, in spite of centuries, of tens of centuries of degradation, the Jewish 
mind—the living Hebrew totelleet—exercises a vast influence over the affairs 
of Europe. ‘The li-tof Jews wielding authority and iuflue: ce is astounding. 
The Russian diplomacy in Western Europe is carried on by Jews—ihe profes- 
sorial chairs of Germany almost monopolized by Jews—the Russian minister of 
finance, the son of a Lithuanian Jew—the minister of Spain, a Jew of Arragon 
—Svult, the son of a French Jew—the Prussian minister, a Prussian Jew ; and 
then there are all the musicians, Kossin, Meyerbeer, Mandelsohn—Pasta, 
Grisi! The case of the Jews was certainly never put in so captivating a shape 
before. The roll of Hebrew celebrities, past and present, is magnificent ; and 
the only difficulty we have about the matter is that it includes some famous 

ersons whose descent through ‘ this derk blood ’ was never before suspected. 
n music the Hebrews are distinguished in every country in Europe, if not al- 
ways as composers certainly in tne executive department. Moscheles, Bra- 
ham, and tw: nty others of equal reputation, might be added to Sidonia’s cata- 
logue. But music will not effect an entrance into the legislative chamber. 
The Orpheus who, in the ee complexion of things, should attempt so 
perilous an experiment would be mach more likely to attract the notice of the 
sergeant-at-srins than the eye of the speaker. 

Young England's project, however, for the emancipation of the Jews does 
not contemplate, openly at least, an assault of this kind upon the constitution 
of Parliament. It is not stated by what process the Jews are to be admitied 
to a full pirticipation in all political and social rights, but we infer that it is to 
be accomplished, together with a variety of other changes, by the abolition of 
parliament itself, We regret, for two reasons, this mode of placing so grave a 

uestion——first, because we think the time ts very distant when the people of 

sngland shall be induced to part with the representative principle ; and second, 
because we shoul! rather see this question of emancipation argued upon its 

OWA intrinsic and independent meri's, and carried ultimately by their force alone, 
thau thas deferred toa remote and exceedingly doubtful contingency, when it 
is not to be carried by any effort of justice, or even magnanimity, but to pass 
into use simply because there will be nothing to oppose its progress. 

There must be differences of opinion about ‘he politics of this work ; and it 
is well there should if there be any practical virtue in the ancient saying, that 
the waters are kept pure by agitation. Butthere can be no differences of opi 
nion about its literary merits. It is, in our estimation, the greatest work Mr 
D'levaeli ha ;roduced ; comprehending a wider expense of subjects than any 
of his former pub! cations ; of greater weight in its manner of treating the mul- 
tifarious topics it embraces; and wholly free from that pecular pageantry of 

atyle which, in his ear ier productions, offended the jodgment of his critics 

The theories of Young England may never be accomplished ; but this book. in 

wh ch they are forthe frst time expounded, will be read with j terest : { 


he 


curivsity when they shal! have faded into a tradition. ——New Monthly Moc. 


PUNCH’S MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT. 
THE CUSTOMS DUTIES BILL. 


Mr. Labouchere complained of the blow that had been struck at the Coop- 
ers by the protection that had been afforded to Canadian staves. 

Mr. W. Williams wished to know whether the protection to Canadian 
staves would extend to the Canadian Boat a a beautiful staves of 
which had become very popular in this country. (Hear.) 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the duty on foreign 
coffee should be reduced to 6d.and the duty on colonial coffee to 2d. per pound, 

Mr. Ewart said he was glad the honourable Gentleman was dispo 
take coffee at this early hour of the evening, for it was desirable that a sober 
view should be taken. (Hear.) He, Mr. Ewart, would ask the House to look 
at America. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—But America has no growers. 

Mr. Ewart —Does the honourable Gentleman mean to say that America 
hasno growers? Perbaps he is thinking of the American Dwar!t—or Gen- 
eral Tom Vhumb, as he is generally—(a caked a Isay generally— 
{Much laughter) generally called. (Continued laughter, and much cheering.) 

Mr. W. Gibson was disposed to put coffee on one side, and to go at once 
into cocoa. Coflee was a strong and powerful interest, but cocoa was weak, 
wretchedly weak ; and he thought it unfair that its weakness should be taken 
undue advantage ot. (Hear, and a laugh.) 

Mr. Alderman Humphrey, on the clause about plums preserved in sugar, 
expressed his intention to meet it with a direct negative. He always tound, 
as a family man, that if he puta plum in sugar, it wasthe very worst way 
of preserving it; for it was sure to be carried away by one of the chiidren. 
[Great laughter.} Perhaps plums might be said to be preserved when they 
were in puddings, but let any one look at a plum-pudding after a few days— 
{the rest of the honourable member's speech was drowned in shouts of mer- 
riment 

Sir biobert Peel was not surprised that his honourable friend (Alderman 
Humphrey,} encouraged by his recent success with lobster and turbot, should 
have tried his hand at pudding. (Hear.) Something had been said about 
apples, and an alleged understanding with Lord Melbourne. Now he [Sir 
R. Peel} had bad no understanding about apples, excep: that it had been in- 
timated to him (Sir R. Peel) that some of the late Government were cut to 
the core on their being turned out. (Cheers.) 

Sir E. Knatehbull begged pardon of the House, but apples had rea'ly made 
him very uneasy. He was pledged to the fruit-growers of Kent, a deputa 
tion of whom had waited on him some time ago about their apples, and ‘ go 
it, my pippin’ were the words they bad addressed to him. 

Afere few words, all at once, from Dr. Bowring, Mr. Hume, Mr. W. 
Williams, and Mr. Roebuck, the resolutions were agreed to, 





NOTICES OF MOTION IN PARLIAMENT. 

Covone. Siprnoree, to move that an inquiry should be made whether the 
Mr. Gunn, who married the Duke of Sussex to Lady Augusta Murray, 
did not, asa clerical Gun(n), place himself in direct eppositicn to the cannons 
ot the Church. 

Mr. W. WittiaMs, to move for a copy of the passage in which the Duke 
of Sussex declares Gunn to be the parent of all his (the Duke’s) happiness; 
and whether the phrase, ‘Son of a Gunn’, may trace ils origin to this circum- 
stance. 


secret entrusted to Gunn, and whether an explosion would have been the con- 
sequence of Gunn's having let out the impotant matter with which he was 
loaded. 


————— 
LONG DRESSES. 

It isa fact that ladies at present wear very long dresses. Every tact in 
female fashions is meant expressly to attract notice ; accordingly, we feel 
called upon to notice this. ; . 

Evil has ever its counterpoise of good. It is sad to behold the train be- 
draggled with mud, but consoling to reflect that it sweeps the crossing. The 
dust that saturates the flowing robe, might else have bedimmed the boot of 
Wellington. . 

The drapery which shrouds the exquisite instep, conceals, also, the dis- 
coloured stocking. 'What matters the bunion, unespied ? Elegance may be 
veiled by superfluity of vesture ; but it is in the power of her proprietress to 
elevate the renee ; nor need the ankle of symmetry absolutely be sandalled 
in vain, 

Heedlessness, going down stairs behind Beauty, may tread on her skirt ; 
but the laceration of the garment is good for trade, 

Time is one thing ; Extent another. ‘The dress of loveliness may reach 
from here to Jericho; but what lady, willingly, vould wear a gown longer 
than a week ? 


Summary. 


Scott Monument.—Upwards of 2000/. have been contributed by the pub- 
lic since the meeting, three months ago, in the Music-hall; the deficit, there- 
fore, does not now amount to 1000/., and as subscript on jists still lie et the 
banks, club-houses, and at the Royal Institution, the admirers of the genius of 
our illustrious countryman now in Edinburga, who have not yet contributed, 
have still an opportunity afforded them of assisting in completing this nation- 
al monument to his memory.—Edindwrgh Post. 

Green peas are now an article of export from Antwerp to [ull. 

Yorxsuire.—The number ofacres rated to the county rate in the three rid- 
ings of Yorkshire is 3,735,040, and the sum total of their valuation 3,836,435/., 
or little more than a pound an acre. Lancashire contains 1,130,240 acres, 
which are rated at 6,192,067. ‘This is the highest rating, except that of Mid- 
dlesex, which contains only 180,480 acres, valued at 6,047,886. ‘The agricul- 
tural districts generally are rated at more than the Yorkshire proportion, 

Tue Reosstas Anmy.—The Emperor has issued an ukase in which [as al- 
ready in the Guards] the bastinado is prohibited in the whole army, except in 
cases of extraordinary criminality, and that in such cases the punishment is 
not to be inflicted at the direction ot the colonel of the regiment, but by virtue 
of a sentence pronounced by a court-martial. ‘Those persons who act against 
these orders are to be severely punished. 

Stnoutar Tenvure.—King John gave several lands at Kipperton and At- 
terton to one Sulomon Attetield, to be held by this singular service :—That as 
often as the King should be pleased to cross the sea, the said Solomon and his 
heirs should be obliged to go with him to hold his Majesty’s head, if there 
should be occasion for it, ‘ that is, if he should be sea-sick ;’ and it appears by 
the record in the Tower, that this same office of head-holding was actually 
performed in the reign of Edward the First. 

Sr. James’s Park.—We learn that St. James’s Park, which hitherto had 
been closed until eight o'clock in the morning, will in future be opened at six 
o'clock, for the accommodation of those who may be able to avail themselves 
of the advantages of the park atter that hour. 

A Har py Post.—A straw hat was sent through the post of last week for 
the Rev. W. Horton, of Preston, paid by six postage stamps! 

Sincutar Suor.—The gamekeeper at Drammond Castle one day lately 
shot a wild duck in a crow’s nest on a tree upon Drummond estate. 

Genman Rattways.—The Augsburgh Gazette siates that all the works of 
the railroad of the Upper Rhine, from Carlsruhe to the French frontier, are 
finished, and that on the 20th the trial would be macic io Otlenburgh and Kehl, 
so that on June |, the whole line from Manheim t) Keh! would be opened. 

Tus Great Barrain.—The cradle for taking iis behemoth of the deep 
through the dock gates is fast approaching to completion, and we are happy 
to hear that the projectors have not a shadow of doubt of accomplishing her 
extraordinary passage. 

Exrraorpinary Birta.—On the evening of Whit-Monday [the 27th inst. }, 
Susan Hobbs, wife of Michael Hobbs, ah industrious labourer of Chiswick, 
was delivered of four children, two boys and two girls, 

Sinevear Dugt.—A curious duel has just taken place near Mayence, be- 
tween two women, one armed with a sickle and the other with a shepherd's 
crook, with which they laid about them most intrepidly. One is said to be 
grievously wounded, 

Raitways versus Hichroaps.—Two English families, who arrived on 
Tharsday evening se’night at Antwerp from London, were so alarmed by 
the late accident on the railroad that they determined to proceed to Brussels 
with post-horses. Before they arrived at Vilvorde one of their carriages was 
overturned into the canal, and the inmates were saved with difficulty. 

Novet anp Important ImproveMeNT IN Omvisuses.—On Wednesday, 
for the first time, an omnibus passed along the Strand with Mr. Hayman’s 
patent ingress and egress attached to it; itis a clever and excellent contriv- 
ance, and to invalids, females, and, in fact, all classes of her Majesty's sub- 
jects, will be a very great boon, as an entrance is made with ease and safety 
at each side of the vehicle. 











We are authorised to state that there is no foundation whatever for the 
prevalent rumour of a marriage being in contemplation between Mr. O’Con- 
nell and the accomplished sister of a Fellow ot the Irish University —Dub- 
lin Pam 

M. Laritrs, the celebrated 


banker, and chief agent in promoting the rey 











olution of 1830, and of establishing the present Reyal family on the throne 

died on Sunday night lasi in Paris. He had been ior some time past suffer- 

ing from a pulmonary plaint, but he appeared so much better on Sunday 

morning :hat his frienjs entertained s'rong hopes of his recovery. M. La 
i fitte wasin his seventy-se' ear, having been born in 1767 


sed to | 





Mr. Brorurrron,*o move that an inquiry should be instituted as to the ! 





| Aj ix We should suggcest by way { query—lt Tom luumb 
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General Tom Thumb has issued to his numerous patrons, previous to his 
final departure from the metropolis, the following pvetical invitation -— 


From famed Columbia, ‘cross the ocean foam, 

See! what a‘ great’ yet * little’ wonder’s come; 
Unequalled being! humanity alive! 

Weight, fifleen pounds ; height, inches twenty-five. 
Each sense enjoying, healthy, sportive, gay, 
Accomplished, affable, can sing and play; 

Show symmetry and grace in ancient group or dance, 
And periect miniature, Nap, the Great, of France. 
‘You're one of Nature’s morsels,’ said to Tom a wit, 
‘True,’ replied he, ‘1 am,’ and her ‘tit dit ; 

And recollect, when talking thus of mersels, 

© That choicest goocs are packed in smallest parcels.’ 
Multum in parvo, maxim good of old, 

‘In me is proved in flesh and blood, behold v 

Haste ! then, good public, pray with time don’t sport, 
The General’s visit, like himself, is short. 

Ladies! thongh little fellow, donot scout him, 

Once seen, he thinks that you'll say ‘wuch about him;’ 
Gents ! he invites ye, down on him ’tis true, 

You look, but grateful he looks up to you. 

With much respect to all the invites, come 

To the Egyptian Hall and visit General Thumb. 


Monrem “Saxt.”"—The precise amount of “sali” collected at the Eton 
Montem on Tuesday last, and which has been invested in the names of the 
father of the Captain. (Drake, K. 8.) and the Kev. Dr. Hawtery, the Head 
Master of Eton senool, is 1,238/. ls. Sd, being upwards of 100/ more than 
was collected in 1841 


Tue Tommy Duncomze Esvate.—A ridiculous report has been circulated 
to the effect that the Chartists are abo ut to subscribe to the purchase of an 
Estate for ‘Tommy Duncombe Speculation has, therefore, been busy as to 
how the gift is to be settled, so as to escape the * just claims” of Tommy’s 
creditors. The last * pig’s whisper’ that reached us went to say, that the 
favoured T. D., was to marry Miss Mary Ann Walker, the hen crowing Chart- 
ist, upon whose posterity the estate is to be entailed. The lady can have no 
objection to the match upon these terms, 

The Marquis of Downshire on Saturday last, at one o'clock, attended by 
appointment at the Home.office, and delivered to the Right Hon. Sir James 
Grabam, Bart, Her Mojesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
the address which origina ed in Belfast, from the nobility, gentry, clergy, and 
Prote-tant intabitents of Ireland, and others, declaratory of their cetermination 
to defend, in their several spheres and stativns, the mamtenence of the Holy 
Scriptures, 2s the standard of Christ.an fath and morels, preserve unshaken 
loyalty to the Queen, and defend the Pro estant succession 1.0 the crown of 
these realms ; and further, to declare to uphold with their lives and properties, 
the integrity and security of the three kingdoms as established by the Act of 
Union. 

An Unconscious Hrr.—Atthe uproarious Anti-Slavery meeting, on Mon- 
day, at Exeter Hall, a pause followed the speech ef Mr. E. Buxton, when the 
audience becoming somewhat impatient, the chairman rose, and, with a grav- 
ity that must acquit him of anticipating the inference that would be drawn, 
craved patience, observing that ‘ Mr. O’Connell was about to address the as- 
sembly- but the collection of money must be first made.’ * The proper appli- 
zation was instantly made, and a roar of laughter followed. A second burst 
was excited by an explanation (not, however, from the chair), that as Mr, 
3right was to follow Mr. O’Connell, it was necessary to make the collection 
before the member for Durham should clear the room 
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Due Proportions.— Jock,” said a farmer’s wife to the herd callant— 
“ Jock, come in to your parritch (porridge), the flies are drowning themselves 
in the milk.” “ Nae fears,” replied Jock, moving very deliberately towards 
the scene of action, “ Nae fears; they’ll wade through’t.” “Od, you litile ras- 
cal, do you say you dinna get eneugh o’ milk?” ‘Ou ay, plenty for the par- 
ritch.” y 

Pronencraticn.—It has ofien beea remarked that incoherent speakers 
omit the 4, where it comes after an article ora consonant. An actor in De 
Camp’s company had this uniortunate propensity, and was cast Sciamps in 
The Woodman's Hut. A dialogue in the last scene runs thus:— 

“T see a house yonder ;” 
to which the others assent, This gentleman delivered it thus :— 
“| see a mouse” 
His brother comedian relishing the joke, exclaimed, 
“No, it isn’t; it’s only a (nué hut); 
which De Camp, who doated on a frolic, clinched with a 
“ Yes, yes; it’s a nabitation.” 

Mr. Wellesley Pole used to say that it was impossible to live like a gentle- 
tlemarn in England under 40,000/. a-year! and Beau Brummell told a lady, 
who asked him how much she ought to allow her son a-year for dress, that it 
might be done for 800/., with strict economy ! 

Tue Onty One or tHe Kinp.—The French papers contain an advertise- 
ment of the Cross of the Legion of Honour, which was picked up on the mar- 
ket-place at Douai. So that at present there is one man, at all events, in 
France who is not decorated. We advise him, if he wishes to make a speedy 
fortune, to exhibit himselt.— Puch. 

Why should a newspaper be like atooth-brush? D’ye give it up. Because 
everybody should have one of his own, and not borrow his neighbour’s, 

Why are learned ladies generally so remarkably plain? Because they are 
extra-ordinary. 


‘An Asxer.’—A lady was recently visited by a female servant who had 
been married, and seeing that she presented an appearance of naving very 
much bettered her circumstances, she inquired the nature of her husband’s 
profession. To this interrogatury the young woman replied, ‘ He is an ask- 
er, ma’am.’ ‘An asker!’ inquired the good lady with amazeinent, ‘and what 
in the world is that? * Oh, ma’am, he stands on the sireet and asks.’ ‘Why, 
you don't mean to say that you have married a beggar, do you?’ ‘ Yes, 
ma’am, but it’s a very good business, My husband thinks it very bad work 
indeed, if he don’t bring home more than five shillings a day.’ 

New Core ror Mrastes.—A good lady, who had two children sick with 
the measles, wrote to a friend for the best remedy. The triend had just re- 
ceived a note from another ladyinquiring the way to make pickles. In the 
contusion the lady who inquired about the pickles received the remedy for the 
measles, and the anxious mother of the sick children read with horror the 
following—‘ Scald them three or four times in very ho! vinegar, and sprinkle 
them well with salt, and in a tew days they will be cured.’ 

A short time since, two young ladies, near Camberwell, were accosted by 
a gipsy woman, who told them that, for a shilling each, she would show them 
their husbana’s faces in a pail of water; which being brought, they exclaimed 
—‘ Why, we only see our own faces!’ ‘ Well,’ said the cid wo .an, ‘those 
will be your husbands’ faces when you are married! ’—Bolton paper. 

Mathews being at the Ange!, called for a pint of wine — a inost uncollegi- 
ate order —as the waiter denoted, by accompanying it with a single candle. 
Mathews made some cbservation about the stinginess of it, to which the 
knight of the napkin replied, “ Pint of wine, sir, «nd a candie — candle, and 
a pint of wine, sir.” Thereupon, Mathews ordered pen, ink, and paper, 
and wrote to as many Oxonians as he could think of, inviing them to wine 
with him, ordering a pint of wine for each as he arrived, iovisting upon its be- 
ing accomapnied by a candle *Piut of wine and a candle —candle, and a 
pint of wine!’ said he, til the disconcerted waiter had placed all the can- 
dies in the house on Mathew’s table. 

Goop Reso.vtion.—We hear that so strong a sense of remorse and self- 
degradation has been excited inthe [louse of Commons by reflection on its 
tergiversation on the Factory Question, that a resolution is to be moved, at 
its next sitting, to the effect that it be forthwith summoned before its own bar 
to answer to itself for bringing itself into contempt. 

Tue Kensincton Raicway.—This grand speculation was to open on 
Whit-Monday, with a branch tu Shepherd’s Brash; ana for those insolated 
beings who live in the Bash, it wi!l doubtless be a great convenience. We 
have not the smallest idea where the Railroad begins, or w here it ends, but 
we purpose throwing ourselves so:oe day into one of the carriages, and truet- 
ing tochance and the stoker for beingtaken some where. [i is generally be- 
lieved that this railway is for the accommodation of the individua!s who will 
go over the Hungerford Suspension Bridge—a class of persons who, it Is pre- 
sumed, are desirous simply to be on the move without apy regard to what they 

going for, and where they are eoing to, but merely having a taste for lo- 

motion ata low figure i 

A Recs or Tares.—Tom Thumb is an announced as hav ‘ag been engage- 
ed at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, ‘ in order to defy « Uuce.” - Eaher 
to he has confined himself to merely defying Wwe lightning 1 haracter of 
tacs muiy one 
minute to defy the lightning, how Jong will it take fur the same in lividual to 
defy competition ? ; see - 
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House of Commons, June 3. 
SUGAR DUTIES. 

The House of Commons having gone into a Commitiee of Ways and 
Means, the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER brought forward the 
measure tor altering the Sugar duties. it would be his object to reconcile va- 
rious conflicting points—to reconcile the measures for securiny ai ample sup- 
ply of sugar, now become almost a necessary of life, with the principles on 
which Government have acted in resistance lu the slave-trade, and also with 
the interests of those who have invested their capital in the Colonial yp 
sions of the country. Betore the emancipation of the negroes, the produce of 
our West India Colonies was more than sufficiert for the consumption of this 
country, about one-third of the whole amount being exported; which had the 
effect of keeping down the price to the level of that which the surplus com- 
manded in the markets of Europe. When Negro-emancipation took place, 
there was a probability of the supply being considerably diminished. To meet 
that probable diminution, Parliament brought the duties on East and West 
Indian Sugars to a nearer level; admitting to our market a large suppiy of 
free-grown sugar from our own dominions in the East. He apprehended no 
great scarcity from the continuance of the present system: but when he con- 
sidered the improved condition of the people within the year, the increase of 
employment and wages, the consequent demand that would arise for sugar, 
the rise of 2s. per huadred-weight that took place in the price last year, he 
thought it his duty to provide not merely for the supply that might be imme- 
diately required for the consumption of the country, but aiso to create some- 
thing ofa surplus. In our altered relations with China, facilities exist for 
getting supplies from that couniry ; and to excend our trade from that quarter, 
ireer admission should be given to other articles than those which we have 
hitherto received. Therefure he felt it his duty to submit the proposition for 
admitting ‘ree-labour sugar upon the terms stated in the resolutions which he 
should move. 

‘The proposal to admit free-labour sugar was not made for the first time in 
that Hvuse, and the principle had never been objected to; but when he for- 
merly resisted such a measure, he grounded his Opposition upon particular 
circumstances of the times, especially ‘the state of commercial treaties with 
Brazil and the United States. It would be necessary to secure two points— 
to guard against the introduction ot slave-grown sugar under another guise, 
and to admit sugar at a rate which wouldsecure a sufficient competition in the 
supply. With regard to the first point, little difficulty could arise. It had been 
essential to the commercial interests of this country that a distinction should 
be drawn asto the produce of different countries subject to different treaties ; 
and in those countries Government had found certificates of origin, the certifi- 
cate of the shipper, coupled as he ihtended it should be in this case with the 
certificate of the authority in the port whence the commodity was shipped, ef- 
ficient in preventing the invasion of the principle ef protection. 

With respect to the facilities for the introduction of sugar, he did not believe 
that any gentleman would think that a protective duty of 10s. per hundred- 
weight was more than a necessary amuunt of protection for the colonists, On 
the proof of absence of slave-trade and slave-labour, the principle of the mea- 
sure might be extended to meet any exigency that might prevail. Java alone 
furnishes a large surplus of sugar beyond the quantity required by its own in- 
habitants; but the quantity could be very considerably extended; and so it 
couldalsoin Manilla. As to China, no definite account can be given of its 
production ; but it is known to export a large quantity to neighbouring coun- 
uies. 

Mr. GOULBURN preceeded to argue against the three amendments of 
which notice had been given. In 1842, Mr. Ewart roposed, as he did now, 
to abolish all distinction of duty on Foreign and Colonial sugar: and with 
the general consent ot Parliament that proposition was rejected. A similar 

ropositicn in connexion with the duty on coffee was raised this session; but 
Parliament adhered to its opinion that protection is due to the Colonial pos- 
sessions of theempire. Mr. Miles was preparec 1 i.rgue that the protection 
proposed to be given to Colonial sugar is insuincient, and that therefore the 
duty on Solonial sugar also should be reduced. He knew ahd sy .npathised 
with the difficulties under which the colonists had laboured, and still were la- 
bouring; he could make great allowances for their alarm at any change of 
duty which might arise, lest it should ultimately operate to their disadvantage 
and injury. But he could not persuade himself that there was that ground for 
apprehension with which they seemed to be possessed. He believed that the 
measure he was about to propose would be found one which, though it might 
not meet their present and immediate approbation, would ultimately prove 
to be one best calculated for insuring their permanent prosperity. He didnot 
deny that the measure would reduce the price of sugar, or at least prevent an 
augmentation of price; but nothing conld be more injurious to the West In- 
dies than any sudden or continued increase in the price of her staple commo- 
dity, which would create a hostile feeling in this country. The position of 
these countries was peculiar: they were likely to have, at an early period, 
great additional facilities tor employing within them additional labour, de- 
rived from other countries ; and, in order to attain this advantage, they would 
probably be called yom for an investment of capital, which was necessary 
for the transport to those colonies of the emigrants who were prepared to la- 
bourthere. He thought, therefore, that befure the colonists were called on to 
embark in that enterprise or to undertake that transaction, it was right that 
they should be distinctly informed what protection they would have against 
the sugar of other countries, which, like themselves, used free labour only.— 
The protection now affurded was that which appeared just and fitting for the 
case. Lord John Russel! was prepared to extend to all Foreign sugar the ad- 
vantage which Government proposed for free-labour Sugar. That was no 
new question between the noble Lord and the House; and Parliament had 
recorded the opinion, that after the efforts and sacrifices to abolish the slave- 
trade, it would be inconsistent with honour to adopt such a proposition. And 
oe _— Russell had before condemned the course which he now recom- 
mended. 

In 1841, he, Lord J. Russell, proposed a duty ot 40s. upon that Cuba sugar 
which now he would introduce at 34s. Why he would extend that favour to 
sugar which could be grown by the maintenance of the slave-trade alone, it 
was for himto explain. Mr. Goulburn met the argument that the admission 
of tree-labour sugar into this country would create a vacuum in the European 
market, to be filled by slave-labour sugar. He disbelieved the assertion; but 
suppose it were so? What was the great argument used in this country 
against the abolition of the slave-trade? It was said, if we abolish the slave- 
trade, it would pass into the hands of those nations which would carry it on 
without regulation, and the evils of slavery would be greatly aggravated ; and 
that result was undoubtedly true. But Parliament felt, that whatever might 
be the guilt of that transaction, it attached to us so long as_we carried it on, 
and it was no excuse that we might carry iton more indulgently than other 
nations; we must put away from as the opprobrium of the system altogether. 
In like manner, when the question of Slave-emancipation was discussed, the 
Same argument was used. We were told it would be better to continue sla- 
very in the West Indies, because if we did not it would be extended in other 
parts, where its evils would not meet with those mitigations derivable from 
our beneficial legislation. But the answer then, as before with regard to the 
slave-trade, was—‘ The liberation of the slaves is a public, a national daty : 
we are prepared to take all the risk ; let other nations adhere to it with great- 
er avidity, at least from the opprobrium of slavery we shall be free.” And 80, 
if the result of this measure, however uplikely, were to be that ot increasing 
slave-grown sugar in the markets of the Continent, it would not be our en. 
couragement that would give rise to it; it would not be our want of legisla- 
tive provision that would lead to the increase of the evil; and, whatever the 
extent of the evil, atall events our consciences would be free. 

The second of his resolutions related to those countries which have treaties 
with us, to secure the admission of their produce on the footing of ‘the most 
favoured nation.’ They are the United Siates, Mexico, Columbia, Buenos 
Ayres, Boliva, Brazil,and Pern. A}l these countries have declared against 
the slave-trade; and most of them—the South American republics—have 
‘aken measures torepress slavery. In St. Bartholomew, a Swedish possession, 
slavery still exists, but the produce of sugar is very small, and is taken di- 
rectly io Sweden. Slavery exists also in the United States; in which the pro- 
, ice varies considerably, but may b- estimated at 50,000 tons perannum. The 
United States, however, import the far larger amount of their sugar from other 
“ugar-growing countries; and therefore he thought it was capable of distinct 
Prool that it could not be for the interest ot the United States—and that was 
© point to which they mast look on a question of this kind—it could not be 
‘he interest of the United States that their sugar should be brought to this 
ountry. The first question which regalated the interest of the trade was the 
pice for which the commodity could be sold; and he tound that the price of 
“ugar at New York was higher than at Liverpool and London. To suppose 
therefore, that the American producer of sugar would convey it to Liverpool 
or London in order that it might come into competition with the free-grown 
Sugar of other couniries, when by retaining it at home he would enjoy a pre- 
mium of Lis, in the way of duty ani obtain a higher price than he conld get 
a be to impute to the American producer such a neglect of his own 
liable tp Are as, whatever might be his other faults, he was by no means 
te el ~~ a that America was so anxious to send over her sugar 
on ite nity | * she would even give a bounty of from 11s. w 15s. the cwt. 

*portation ; but then again he would say, the well-understood interests 
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of: America were our protection. The statesman who should pm pose such a 
thing would never meet with the concurrence of that Legislature, which has 
shown a great aversion to bounties; a system which has been abandoned, be- 
cause a better know ledge of commercial principles prevailed. 

Mr. Goulburn concluded by moving the resolutions—“ 1. That towards 
raising the supply granted to her Majesty, the several duties now payable on 
poems 3 further continued for a time to be limited, save and except that trom 
and after the 10th day of November next there shall be charged on Brown, 
Muscovado, or Clayed sugar, certified to be the growth of China, Java, or Ma- 
nilla, or of any other foreign country the sugar of which her Majesty in Coun- 
cil shall have declared to be admissible as not being the produce of slave-la- 
bour, 1. 14s. the handred weight, together with an additional duty of 5! per 
centuim on the aforementioned rate. 2. That from and afier the 10th day of 
November next, her Majesty be authorized, by order in Council, to give effect 
to the provisions of any treaty now in force which binds her Majesty to admit 
Sugar the produce of a foreign country at the same duties as are imposed on 
£ugar the produce of the most favoured nation.’ 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved the amendment of which he had given 
notice. If he again appeared upon the old batile-field upon which he had 
been worsted, it was because Mr. Goulburn sounded a note of retreat, and 
gave up half the contest field. Mr. Goulburn began by saying, to justily al- 
teration, that the supply is not sufficient; an argument which was repelled 
successtully by some of those now on the Ministerial benches. ‘But the 
right honourable gentleman says, “the price of sugar is so very high.” Ac- 
cording to the last Gazette, the price of sugar from the British possessions in 
America was 36s. per cwt.; and the average price of the three descriptions 
of sugar was 37s. 3d. I don’t know what was the exact price at the time 
when the late Government brought forward its proposal; but the average | 
price for the year 1841 was 38s, 3 1-4d., and for the year 1840, on which 
our calculations partly proceed, no less than 48s.; and now, says the right | 
honourable gentleman, a price of 37s. (3s. more than the price last year) is | 
a conclusive argument for an alteration of the Sugar-duties. I reinember, 
too, as tothe amount available for consumption, hat the noble Lord Oppo- 
site (Lord Sandon) stated it on that occasion at 240,000 tons, and the honour- 
able Member for Beverley at 260,000 tons. What was the statement made | 
the other day? Why, that the sugar available tor consumption in 1844 from 
the West Indies amounts to 123,000 tons, trom the East Indies to 70,000, and 
from the Mauritius, to 32,000 ; besides which, there are 40,000 tons left trom 
last year’s consumption, Recollecting that the consumption during the last | 
few years has not exceeded 200,000 tons, I ask, is nota supply of 230,000 
tons as strong an argument to prevent you altering your Sugar-daties in 
1844 as a supply of 240,000 tons was in 18412 But if there are general rea- 
sons sufficient to induce this House to reconsider its determination at that 
time, and if that isto be done with the consent of the Government, let us 
make the measure a straightforward and consistent one—a measure in accor- 
dance with all the principles of trade ; and if you think fit to contirue some 
protection to the trade of your own Colonies in consideration of what they 
have already been deprived ef by your interference, let the distinction be made 
between our own Colonies and all Foreign countries only; and do not raise 
up two lines of distinction ; do not make a conclusion from which you will 
find it difficult to escape; do not contradict all those maxims on which the 
commercial progress of this country has been based. 

The right honourable gentleman says, “ This is not a new principle,” be- 
cause, he says, it was proposed by the honourable gentleman behind me, and 
discussed in this House. Why, if the right honourable gentleman were to 
come down to the House with a proposal for universal suffrage, he might as 
well say that that was not a new principle, beeause the honourable Member 
for Rochdale had perpeces itto the House, and it had been debated. {‘ Hear, 
hear! anda laugh.) In fact, this is a new principle, to say that you will 
regulate your tarifis on the grounds of murality—that you will erect pulpits 
in your castomhouses—that you will make your landing-waiters preachers 
of Anti-Slavery doctrines: this is altogether unprecedented. In the first 
place, I object to the principle itself; it can lead to nothing but mischief ; it 
is impossible that you can act consistently upon it. You takea great num- 
ber at cimaiio from various countries of different degrees of civiliza- 
tion; from soine in which barbarous chiets exercise a despotic power of lite 
and death, from others in which millions ot people are in the low state of 
serfs. From these people you buy varivus commodities : but when the goods 
arrive, you don’t ask, ‘“‘ What are yonr practices—whatis your social con- 
dition—what are the moral guides by which your Sovereigns and Senates 
are governed?” No ; you treat it as a pure matter of trade; they came to 
sell goods which you buy, selling them goods in return ; itis a mere ques- 
tion of trade ; and with respect to commerce, I am quite sure that the best 
thing you can do for the social happiness of the world, ay, and for the inter- 
ests of Christianity and morality, is to allow commerce to take its own way, 
—to trust to the civilizing influence which all commerce must have, and to 
the assurance that we are not attempting to interfere violently and by fiscal 
regulations with the customs and maaners of other nations.’ 

Brazil and Spain must be offeuded. They proposed to legislate for Java ; 
how the accounts from Java informed them that sugar cultivated there was 
compulsory—that persons holding a certain quantity of ground were com- 
pelled to cultivate it, and part with the produce ata certain price. (‘ No, no!’ 
from Mr. Gladstone’) Well, the right honourable gentieman might perhaps 
be better-informed ; pnt he doubted whether, after all, they were in a condi- 
tion to legislate satisfactorily with reference .o the state of that country. It 
was enough that we should know what was the best legislation for ourselves 
and our colonies, without disputing what legislation they should propose for 
other states. ‘The peasantry of Manilla, too, he believed, werein a low state 
of ignorance ; and because slavery existed in Porto Rico, if a person came 
with a hunaredweight of sugar, would our Customhouse-officers say to him, 
‘ We are greatly shocked at the existenceof slavery in Porto Rico; and there- 
fore, while we admit Java sugar, we can have no trade with you?’ That 
would not be true, for we had trade with those countries; but what was the 
state of thattrade? Why was it that in Cuba and Brazil they were induced 
to grow sugar, and by slave-labour, greater than fortheir own wants? The 
reason was, that they might obtain other productions of which they were in 
want. And whence did those manufactures come? From Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Therefore, we now induced the people of Cuba and Brazil to 
employ slave-labour to get the manufactures of Lancashire and Yorkshire ; 
and by sending them these manfactures, we as much encouraged slavery as if 
we directly consumed their sugar. In like manner, we took from Russia a 
like quantity of tallow and ai for with siave-grown sugar, which we 
bought with our manufactures, hat was the amount of our trade with Cu- 
ba and Brazil? Inthe year 1840, we sent out manufactures to Cuba to the 
amount of 863,520/; in 1841, the amount of our exports was 895,451/ ; and 
in 1842, 711,938/. This was in addition to what we sent by way of Jamaica. 
To Brazil we sent, in 1840, manufactures to the amount of 2,625,000/. in 
1841, to the amount of 2,556,554/; in 1842, tothe amount of 1,756,400/. The 
greater part of these manufactures went — to those people who were en- 
couraging slavery , and yet the right honourable gentleman told them that 














be reconsidered. Another reason was aflorded by the greatly increased con- 
sumption of tea and cotice since the commencement of the century, and the 
inadequate consumption of sugar in proportion. Generaily speaking, the 
tendency of the consuming-classes had been to diminish the consumption 
of spirits and beer, and articles of that kind, in proportion to the increase of 
population, batto increase the consumption of tea and coffee. {t was a fe- 
mark of Mr. Huskisson, that two-thirds of the consumers of coffee in this 
country were in the habit ot using it without sugar. The consumption of 
coffee in 1801 was 750,S61!b.; in 1841, it was 27, 298,322Ib. The consum 
ton of tea in like manner, increased from 20 537,755\b. in 1801, to 36,676, 

Ib. in 1841. The mereased consumption of sugar during the same period, 
was only from 3,639,565 cwt. to 4,057,628 ewt, So that, ta ing tea and coffee 
together; they had increased between 1801 and 1541 from 20,988,000 bb, to 
63,973,000 Ib., or three-fold ; whereas sugar had only increased in proportion 
of 8 to 7 and 2-10ths, or about one-eight. The population during the same 
period had increased in the proportion of 8 to 14. Now these facts appeared to 
him sufficiently to prove, that heavy duties and differential duties had so far 
prevented the natural increase in the consumption of sugar, as to render it 
necessary that they should be considered with a view to some change. 

He proceeded to consider the manner of effecting the change. It would 
have been wise in the Government to have given to the West Indies every 
means of increasing immigration. The experiment of the employment of 
Indian labour in the Mauritius had proved successful ; it was no longer diffi- 
cult to transfer East India labour to the West Indies. One very high au- 
thority on this subject, who was originally opposed to the plan—be alluded 
to the former Governor-General of India, Tord Auckland—was now of 
opinion, that if there were proper precautions and a sufficient amount of 
tonnage, there would not be any objection to the introduction of Indian labour 





into the West Indian Colonies. Lord John maintained against Mr. Ewart, 


that the West Indies are still entitled to some protection, He proceeded to 
explain why, after proposing a duty of 40s. on Cuba sagar, he now proposed 
one of only 34s.; he did not know the Government proposition in time to shape 
his own notice, and therefore he confined his own resolution to Brown or 
Muscovado sugar: but it would be a question whether an additional duty of 
6s, or some other amount should not be imposed on sugar partially refined. 
Lord John concluded with some general remarks in favour of lree trade, and 
a quotation from a speech of Lord Shelburne in 1783 against monopolies. 
His amendment was—* That, towards raising the supply granted to her 
Majesty, instead of the duties of Customs now payable on Sugar, there shall 
be charged on Brown or Muscovado sugar, the produce of aty Fereign coun 
try, the sum of 34s, the hundred weigh.’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE defended the Government measure. He contended 
that the present position of Government was very different from that of Lord 
Jobn Russell in 1841; as the experiment of slave-emancipation bad not then 
been fairly tried, snd also there is now more uncertainty as to the continuance 
of the supply. ‘The noble Lord had been witty on the subject of commercial 
morality, and having pulpits apon the decks of ships, and converting landing- 
waiters jnto preachers: but perhaps there may have been pulpite on the decks 
of our men-of-war, and our captains may have been converted into the preach- 
ers of morality on the slave-trade. ‘The noble Lord had spoken with great 
doubt as to the sugar of Java being the produce of free labour. Now there 
certainly was no positive means of knowing the fact except from the laws of 
Java, which declare all labour to be essentially free. The system in Java was, 
that the rent of the land should be paid partly in produce, and in some cases, as 
in the cultivation of rice, paid partly in labour; and be did not think that it 
would be found a disadvantage if this mode of paying rent in kind was practised 
in this country. In Java, no man was bound to hold iand looger than he thought 
proper, any more than he was in this country. ile was as free to quit ior to 
cultivate it ashe was here. It was true, however, that in Java there was a 
certain kind of slavery, but in no way counected with cultivation or agriculture. 
It was a kind of domestic slavery, and was confined to a class of persuns not 
natives or persons imported into the island, but domestic servants employed in 
the houses, and who caine from Sumatra and other neighbouring islands. This 
class of persons could not enter into the consideration of this question inas- 
much as they bad nothing to do with agriculture 

As to the quantity of free-labour sugar, Java, Manilla, and China probably 
produce 100,000 tons; one half of the produce of Java goes direct to Holland; 
at about 50,000 tons of sugar would be available tor the British market, 
Touching upon the argument about Russia, he asked Lord Joho, whether 
he would retuse to discourage the use of slave-grown sugar in one case be- 
cause he could not do so in all? if so he would be inconsis’ent with his own 
arguments on the Factory Bill, He combated the argument that a vacuum 
would be produced in the European market, to be filled up with increased 
production of slave-grown sugar, ‘To free ourselves from the guilt of pro- 
moting slavery, whatever the consequences, we did so; and our example, he 
trusted, would be followed. The Danish Government was about to pursue 
the same human course; and he hoped that great country France would soon 
carry it into fullefiect. The growth of sugar in the Brazils had greatly de- 
creased, and many estates were out of cultivation, arising from our diseou- 
ragement of slave-labour by the refusal of the sugar of that country. He con- 
tended that the effect of the measure of his right honourable friend would be, 
that the price of Java sugar would reach a higher point, whilst the sugar ot 
Cuba and of the Brazils would remain at the same price; and that that dil. 
ference of price would be in favour of the growth, not of the slave-grown 
sugars of Cuba and of the Brazils, but of the free-labour sugar of Java and 
Manilla. So there would be a sensible though a small premium in favour of 
free-labour over slave-grown sugar. That certainly would cause a void, 
The noble Lord opposite said that that void would be filled up by the sugar 
of slave-countries; but he begged to ask, why must thisbe so? The turn 
of price—and they all knew of how much importance in commercial matters 
was the slightest turn of = —would be in favour ot tree labour sugar. Then 
why must the void be filled up by slave grown sugar? ‘The noble Lord had 
argued the question as ifthe growth of Java and Manilla sugar were inca. 
pable of increase: but was that reasonable? Mr. Gladstone proceeded to 
argue, that the alleged law for regulating the imports and exports of sugar in 
the United States was most improbable ; asked by whom it had been decreed ; 
said that inquiries of several persons well informed failed to detect the faint- 
est trace of such a regulation; and argued that the price of sugar at New 
York, which avarages 35s. or 36s., while in this country it is 36+, or 37s., 
and the cost of the voyage would prevent its being sent over, 

As the facilities tor the introduction of labourers into the West Indies, Lord 
Stanley had left nothing undone tor the purpose It would not be just to the 

ple of England, who had so long paid a high price for their sugar, to de- 
lay the measure of relief, especially as there was now an increase in the 
rice. (Mr. Baring— The price has not risen lately’] It has considerably 
increased since 1843. At the same time, he did not deny that this was a se- 
vere measure as respected the West Indies. The West Indies were at the 
resent moment pressed by an accumulation of disasters ; and he quite be- 
ieved that most West Indian proprietors, who managed their estates by the 





they ought not to encourage slavery! Mr. Goulburn had failed to show that 
another argument was unfounded. It had been suggested that the Americans, 
instead of consuming their own sugar, would import the sugar of Cuba and 
Brazil, and send their own sugar to this country. Of that description of su- 
gar 150,000 tons were imported to the United States last year, and for several 
years the importation had been 40,000 tons. He believed, too, that it was 
quite as cheap to send sugar to Liverpool as to New York; that if sugar 
were sent with a cargo of cotton, the sugar being a heavy ariicle and the cut- 


ton light, the freight would be very much reduced; and thus merchants would, 4 


have a great advantage in sending sugar from America to this country. This 
appeared, indeed, quite a natural source of profit; and to attain it they would 
admit the sagar of Cuba and Brazil at a low rate of duty, besides getting a 
market for their own productions. 

The honourable gentleman did not think that this would be the case ; and | 
he quoted the price of raw sugar. That price, however, included he believed 
the duty ; but he believed that all persons importing a quantity ef foreign 
sugar would be entitled to export a similar portion of the produce of the 
United States ; and at all events, it was in the power of the Americans to 
make arrangements by which a very low duty on Cuba and Brazillian sugar 
would equalize it with their own, and thus enable them to ex to this coun- 
try. Mr Goulburn attached too much weight to the cortlacates of origin. 
False certificates were notan entire novelty inthis country. There had been 
times towards the latter end of the war when it was a very common thing to 
introduce manufactaresfalsely as being the growth of particular countries, 
by means of false certificates. Lord John alluded to the apprehension enter- 
tained by persans connected with the West Indies, almost as great in 1844 as 
they were in 1841 ,when the Government of that day proposed a differential dut 
of 12s. He would retain the differential duty, but he thought that the prohibi- 
tory duty of 63s. ought to be abandoned ; and for these reasons. In the first 
place, it appeared that the supply of sugar from 1831 to the present time had 
not been such as to enable the people of this country to consume sugar at the 
same rate at which they consamed it in 1831; for whereas the consumption of 
sugar in the years, 1831, 1832, and 1833, was at the rate of 191b. and 
ib. per head it had fallen since then to 16lb. a head, and inome year to 
16lb. In 1830, the consamption was 191b. a head; in 1833, it was 20ib. and 


instrumentality of an agent, had, of recent years, been losers. He himself 
knew one case of an estate, of itself very ‘yell calculated to be profitable, 
which in 1840, when sugar had been almost at a famine price in England— 
at a very exorbitant rate—had le(t its owners very mach minus. So he did 
not deny the difficulties with which the West Indian had to contend; he did 
not deny the increased pressure to which of late years they had been exposed, 
But if those difficulties were great, if that pressure was ruinous, they would 
be increased and not diminished by maintaining high prices in England. The 
uestion was one, however, to be approached by a consideration of the general 
balance of advantage and disadvantage. He for his oon did not believe 
it to be in the power of the Legislature to bring the West India Colonies into 
a sound and healthy state. (Hear, hear. hat sonndness was w be ob- 
tained alone by very different means. The introduction of lapourers might 
do something. Fresh and more judicious management—the presence of resi- 
dent and responsible managers, above all other things, was required w re- 
gain their sinking prosperity. The West Indies had, he admitted, a crisis to 
pass through; but all that could be expected of England was during the con- 
tinuance of that crisis to lend to them all possible assistance. (Hear, hear, 
from Mr. P.M. Stewart.) The hon. gentleman might treat it with ridicule, 
but he would remind the House of the aid which the Government were about 
tw afford to the West Indies. They we e¢ about to propose a differential duty 
of 10s. percws upon Foreign sugar. Was that a trivial assistance? He 
wished to show to the honourable member for Rentrewshire that the Govern- 
ment was not unmindful of these Colonies. Did the honourable gentleman 
think that if the West Indies bad had a good supply of labour the Govern. 
ment would have proposed so high a duty as 10s percwt? Mr. Gladstone wited 
a conversation which he had had with a deputation from the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, to show that they recognized the distinction beiween free-grown and 
slave-grown sugar; though he admitted that there was some d nee of 
opinion ae them. 
MR. LABOUCHERE assailed the measure at some length; treating it 
as insignificant, and contending that no case had been made out that it would 
practically discourage slavery ; and reading a long list of places that might 
send cargoes of sugar, which under existing treaties we could not refuse. 
Let it not be forgotten that we were actuated by sentiment and passion, as 
well as by reason, on subjects of this kind. He was persuaded that the coun- 





11-100ths; in 1842, it was 16lb. and 16-100ths; and in 1843, i7lb. and 36- 
100ths. This he conceived to afford a strong reason why these duties should 


tries we were now exclading from our ¢ eration would feel acutely the 
afirés thus put upon them, and be really believed that the present Govern- 
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ment. by this non-intercourse sysiem of legislation upon the Sugar question, 
were in reality doing far more to prevent and counteract the eflects of the in- 
fluence of this county in behalt ot the Negro population, (than could ever be 
compensated by any advantage that could possibly arise with reference to su- 
gar trom this woe | measure of exclusive policy. ; 

MR. PATRICK MAX WELLSTEWART complained that Government 
acted while still in mach ignorance on the subject; and urged the reference 
of the question to a Select Committee. Instead of rising, he said, the price 
of sugar is actually falling; for on the 3d June last year it was 36s, 10d., now 
is 36s. 8 3-4d. He read extracts trom the spzeches of Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Stanley, delivered in May 1811; in which Sir Robert Peel declared, 
that, for special reasons, the preference which the East and West Indies had 
in the British market should be retained; and Lord Stanley averred that a0 
distinction could be practically ascertained between slave-grown and free- 
grown sugar from Foreign countries— 

If this Government had ata proper time—three years ago, or five years 
ago—if they had supplied the West India pos:essions with labourers, as they 
now proposed to do, that would ot itself have settled the differential duties. 
The prodace of the West Indies would have been increased by the amount of 
free-labour introduced ; that produce would have been surplus produce, and 
that surplus would at once have settled the prices and the question, 

MR. HUME said that the measure would give satisfaction in no quarter. 
if they had used one half of the money spent in vain a'tempts to put down 
the slave-trade on the coast of Africa by force, in providing a supply of .a- 
bour for the West Indies, they would have been acting in a much wiser way 
than they haddone, He was sorry to see that all this debate had turned upon 
whether slave-grown or oniy free-grown sugar should be admitted, But the 
great question was, how the home-consumer could best be benefitec? He 
believed that this could be welleffected by reducing the Colonial duty to 15s 
and leaving a differential duty of 10s Were such a measure carried, he be- 
lieved that the increasing consumption of tea and coffee effected by a reduction 
of the Sugar-duties would produce an equal revenue to that which these three 
sources at present supplied. The present measure, he maintained, would ex- 
cite hostility towards Great Britain in various quarters, where it was most 
important that it should not exist. Feelings of ill-will were rapidly springing 
up between Britain and Foreign countries on account of our intermeddling 
with their institutions, 

Mr. THOMAS BARING admitted that the principle of the Government mea- 
sure was a good one; but he did notthink it was well-timed, nor was it brought 
forward with a proper regard to existing interests, He thought it would have 
been better if the Government had reserved any change to the time when our 
whole financia| policy could be reviewed. 

The Committee divided on Lord John Russell's amendment; which was 
negatived, by 197 to 128. The resolutions were agreed tw, and ordered to 
be reported on Wecnesday. 

The resolutions were reported on Tuesday; when a bill founded upon 
them was introduced, and read a first time; it was read a second time on 
‘Thursday, without discussion; and ordered to be commitied on Monday 
last. 









SUGAR DUTIES—DEFEAT OF THE MINISTERS. 

On the 14th instant the Flouse, by appointunent, went into Committee on the 
Sugar Duties Bill. On the resolution proposed by Government 

Mr. Miles proposed an amendment, The Hon. member went into a great 
many details to substantiate his proposition, and said .that when he looked at 
the course taken by her Majesty's Government, he could not help asking what 
confidence the merchants of this country coula have in the stability of their 
commercial regulations. What assurance had they thathis right Hon, Friend 
would not come down next year, and diminish the West Indian protection an 
other hall. ‘These continued changes were really productive of the most 
serious injury. He readily admitted that the amendment which he brought 
forward, and which had been submitted to and approved by the members of the 
West India board, did not claim the full amount of protection which they de- 
sired and thought it justthey should retain; still it was far better than the 
measure proposed by her Majesty’s Government. He concluded by propos- 
ing an amendment in the following terms :—“ That from and after the 10th 
ot November, 1844, the duty upen sugar, the produce of British possessions, 
be reduced to 20s. the hundred weight; and that duties on sugar, certi- 
fied to be the growth of China, Java, or Manilla, or of any foreign 
country the sugar of which her Majesty in Council shall have declared to be 
admissible, as not being the produce of slave labour, shall be as follows, 
namely, brown, Muscovado, or clayed, the cwt., 30s ; white clayed, or sugar 
otherwise prepared, and equivalent to white clayed sugar, the cwt. 34s; with 
five per cent, thereon. 

. BALLLIE seconded the amendment. 
MR, EW ART spoke against it. 
The CHANCELLOR ot the Exchequer opposed the amendment, on the 
unds that until the question of the continuance or discontinuance of the 
income-tax was decided, he could not consent to any further experiment on 
the revenue; and also that, as the Government propositien was only to con- 
tinue for a short time, it was not worth risking a loss to the revenue. 

A very animated and prolonged debate then followed, in which Mr. La- 
bouchere, Mr. Godson, Mr, Bernal, Mr. Baring, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord 
John Russell ook part. Ltappeared that a difference of 10s. per cwt. was the 
estimate of the protection to be granted to West India sugar, both now and 
hereatter, by Sir RK. Peel’s administration. 

A proposal was made to M1. Miles to drop the clause respecting the 34s. 
duty, which he declined ; and, after a further proposal to alter the terms of the 
amendment, 

Lord HOWICK explained, that all who disapproved of the Government 
plan might join to oppose it, and that, when it should thus have been nega- 
tived, each member who had so voted would be quite unpledged respecting the 
motion to be substituted. 

The Commitiee then divided—against the Government plan, 241—for it, 
2I—MAJORITY AGAINST MINISTERS, 20. 


House of Commons, June 17. 

The House ot Commons having resolved itself into committee on the sugar 
duties, 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he rose to put the house in possession of the 
course which the Government now intended to pursue. The views which they 
entertained as an Opposition they still entertained as a Ministry. The sugar 
duties formed an exception from the ordinary principles vf commerce, in re- 
spect of the specialty of the slave trade. In general, ati nations were clearly 
entitled to regulate their own internal trade. But there had been an interpo- 
sition, in which England had taken the lead, and ia which foreign countries 
had been associated by treaty, for the purpose of suppressing the slave-trade 
and slavery ; and severe penalties had been enacted against those of her Ma 
jesty’s subjects who should employ their capital, directly or indirectly, in the 
slave traffic. Thus had a distinction been taken and acted upon between the 
sugar trade and all other trades. ‘The late Government had relied on thatdis- 
tinction, when pressed with the argument that we imported cotton and tobacco. 
It was a distinctien admitted by the great free trade authority, Mr. Deacon 
Hume, who expressed the opinion that the restriction precluding the British 
slanter from slave cultivation, took this case out of the category of free trade. 

n this view the present Ministers concurred, and felt that to open the market 
to the slave-produced sugar on the same terms with the sugar produced by free 
labour, would be a clear injustice, would give an increased stimulus to the 
slave trade, and would aggravate the s/atus of slavery. They were aware 
that even the admission of the free-grown sugar would for a while indirectly 
favour the sale of the slave-grown; but they were persuaded that the en- 
couragement of {ree-grown sugar would so augment that produce as eventually 
to strike a blow atthe produce raised by slave labour, They therefore con- 
sidered that 10s. was not too small a difference between British and slave- 
grown sugar. An event of great importance was to occur next November— 
namely, the expiration of the treaty with Brazil, which treaty, while it lasted, 
bound us to admit Brazilian sugar on as favourable terms as that of Java or 
Manilla. It had been contended thatthe whole consideration of the country’s 
finance, including the sugar cuties, should have been brought betore the House 
in the present session. The Government, however, had thought it best to wait 
till there should have been further experience of the general working of the re- 
ductions in the import duties. ‘They had considered also that there were two 
other subjects to be submitted to Parliament—namely, the reduction of the 
Three-and-a-Half per Cents., and the renewal of the Bank Charter, the results 
of which it was desirable to see before the Income-tax should be brought under 
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IN THE MATTER OF JOHN A. BARRY. 


On the first day of term the petitioner presented in open court, and filed, his 
petition praying that the people’s writ of Aabeas corpus ad subjiciendum may is- 
sue in his behalf, directed to Mary Mercein, relict of the late Thomas R 
Mercein, deceased, of the city ot New York, and to Eliza Anna Barry, wite 
of the petitioner, commanding them forthwith, immediately on the receipt of 
said writ, to have the body of Mary Mercein Barry, daughter of the petitioner, 
by them imprisoned or detained, with the time and cause of such imprison- 
ment or detention, before this Court, to do and receive what shall then and 
there be considered of the said Mary Mercein Barry 

The petitioner alleges that be is a natural born subject ot the Queen of 
Great Britain, resident in Nova Scotia, and that he has never been natural- 
ized, or claimed naturalization, under the laws of the United States 

That in April, 1535, in the city of New York, he intermarried with Eliza 
Anna, daughter of the late Thomas R. Mercein, a citizen of said city. 


oid She Albion. 


That in the month of May thereafter he returned to Nova Scotia, accompa- 
nied by his wife, and there resided about a year, when he removed his family 
w the city of New York, where he resided until April, 1838, when he returned 
to Nova Scotia with a portion of his family, and has continued to reside there 
from that time, 3 
That ason and daughter were born of the said marriage, during his wsi- 
dence in the city of New York, and on his removal to Nova Scotia, he left his 
wife and two children temporarily with her father, in the city of New 
York. 

That in the month of May thereafter he returned to New York, when diili- 
culties arose between him and his wife respecting her removal to Nova Sco- 
tia, and she declared her determination to part with him rather than think 
of going to Nova Scotia. ; : 
That he remained in New York uti] the 28th of June, 1838, and with a 
view to arrange amicably the differences between himself and wife, he finally 
agreed to allow her to continue in New York, at her father’s house, until the 
first day of May, 1839, and to retain in her care their said daughter, Mary 
Mercein, during that period, and also their son, until such time as the peti- 
tioner might think proper to require them. 

That in September following he returned to New York, and made every 
possible effort to conciliate his wife and induce her to consent to go, at some 
future time, to her own proper home in Nova Scotia, but she utterly refusing, 
and declaring that she had no expectation of so doing, the petitioner returned 
himself, taking his son along with him. 
That these attempts to conciliate her were frequently repeated without 
avail, and the petitioner awaited the expiration of the time he had agreed she 
should remain with her father, and on the 2d aay of May, 1839, formally ce- 
manded of the said Thomas R. Mercein, the surrender of his said wife and 
child, which demand was not complied with. 

That his wife from that time to the present period has refused to return to 
his home, and has absented herself theretrom contrary to his desire, and has 
detained and dots still keep trom him, unlawfully, his daughter, who is now 
in the seventh year of her age. 

That Thomas R. Mercein has lately deceased, and that thereby the wife of 
the petitioner is left without any present property, and little or no prospect of 
any in reversion, and that she has no property whatever of any kind in her 
own right, and has no means known to the petitioner for the present and fu- 
ture support of herself and their daughter, and that she resides with, and is 
harboured in her present vicious and illegal condition, by her mother Mary, 
relict of the late Thomas R. Mercein. 

The petitioner alleges his own ability to provide comfortably for the sup- 
port and edacation of his daughter, and especially claims that she is a British 
subject, allegiant to the Crown of Great Britain, at least during her minor- 
ity. 

“The petitioner sets forth many other matters of aggravation in the separa- 
tion from him persisted in by his wife, and the countenance and support of her 
by her family in her conduct and refusal to return to her home. 

The proposition on which the petition resis is that a subject of the Queen 
of Great Britain, resident in Nova Scotia, is entitled as father of a female 
child under the age of seven years, born within this state, to have that child 
taken by writ of habeas corpus from the keeping of its mother and transferred 
by the judgment of this Court to his custody ; the mother being a native and 
resident of this state, but residing in the family ot her parents separate from 
her husband, and without his consent, and refusing to cohabit with him. 

Do the laws of the state of New York give him that right, and if they do, 
can they be enforced in this Court? 

The United States Court cannot take cognizance of matters of right creat- 
ed or conferred by local statutes, It is to be presupposed that a case at com- 
mon law exists of which the U. S. Court acquires the jurisdiction under an 
act of Congress, and the determination of that right is then to be made in 
conformity with the state law. 

It is accordingly unnecessary to consider the question which has been 
raised inthe state Courts, whether under the revised statutes [2 R. 5 477, s. 
88,] there exists in this state any common law right or remedy by habeas 
corpus , because if the 14th and I 1th sections of the judiciary act bring the 
case within the jurisdiction of this Court, it must proceed to adjudicate on it 
conformably to the general principles of the common Jaw of England, unless 
that rule is varied by the local law. 

Nor need the point now be discussed, whether if an infant is brought be- 
fore this Court on habeas corpus on the application of its father or guardian, 
the Court can act on the matter as if the writ was prosecuted at the instance 
of the mother, and accordingly regard the provisions in the revised statutes 
as the rule of decision and governing the case. (2 R. 8, 82, s. 1, 2.] 

The question now is whether the petitioner can demand as his legal right 
the writ prayed for, on the facts stated in this position. 

The present posture of the case does not raise the point whether this indi- 
vidual case of action has been adjudicated and settled by the state Courts so 
as to bar the party from again prosecuting it, but the proposition to be deter- 
mined is one general in its nature, whether the facts stated on this petition en- 
title any party as matter of right to relief by habeas corpus. 

This subject has undergone a most searching discussion before various tri- 
bunals of this state. 

Two of the local Judges and the Chancellor on these facts allowed a writ, 
but refused to award the custody of the child to the father. (8 Paige, 49.) 

The Supreme Court on full discussion adopted a different conclusion, and 
by two solemn decisions adjudged that the father under such a state of facts 
wasjby law entitled to the custody of an infant child. (24 Wend. 80,4 Hill, 
105.) These judgments of the Supreme Court were reviewed on error in the 
Court of Errors, and both reversed by that tribunal. (25 Wendell, 186, M. 
8.8. Ap. Sessions, 1544.) 

The Supreme Court based their decisions upon the doctrines of the com- 
mon law and not upon the terms of the Revised Statute (2 R. 8. 456, s. 33,) 
the language of which certainly a the broadest range ever given 
the writ by the English Courts, and might very plausibly be urged as ex- 
tending it to matters not before embraced within that remedy. (Reviser’s 
Notes, 3 R. 8S. 984 ) 

The substance of the enactment is that a habeas corpus shall issue on the 
application of any person (by petition signed by himself or another in his be- 
half) ‘ committed, detained, confined or restrained ot his liberty, tor any crim- 
inal or supposed criminal matter, or under any pretence whatsoever” (2 R. 8. 
166, s. 23,25) with some exceptions that need nct now be recited. 

It must therefore be regarded as the settled jaw of this state, so far forth as 
the decision of the Court of Errors twice rendered upon the point can furnish 
the law, that the keeping of a female infant child under seven years of age, 
from its father by its mother, living separate from him and who has it in her 
nurture, is not a detention or restraiut of the liberty of the child, and that the 
father cannot by a writ of habeas corpus have such possession of the mother 
adjudged illegal nor have the custody of the child awarded him. 

In my opinion the rule indicated by the Supreme Conrt in Siift es. Tyson, 
if not limited strictly to questions of commercial law, does not embrace the 
present case, andthat the adjudications of the Court of Errors prescribing the 
law to its citizens in respect to the custody of infant children resident within 
the state, and the relative rights of parents in respect to such children, are 
rules of decision in this Court in ali common law cases touching those ques- 
tions, 

But it not so, and the U.S. Court isto act independent of all control by 

the decisions of the local Courts, and is to determine of i:self what the com- 
mon law rule is, in relation to such matters, the judgments of the local tribu- 
nals cannot but be of most imposing weight and significancy as matter of evi- 
dence. 
I do not discover that that judgment stands opposed to any authentic evi- 
dence of the common !aw rule as it existed in England anterior to our revolu- 
tion, or which has ever existed inthis state ; and if even a doubt might be raised 
on that port, the inclination of the Court most assuredly must be to yieid to 
the domestic and not to the foreign interpretation of the rule. 

If it be conceded that the more recent decisions in England establish the law 
of that country now to be as claimed by the petitioner, they supply no author- 
ity here farther than they correspond with the law as clearly existing antece- 
dent to 1775. Tam not aware the doctrine has ever been countenanced in the 
Supreme Court, that modern decisions in the English courts are entitled to out- 
weigh those in the state courts in fixing the local common law. 

The value of the latest decision, the most relied on, that of the King vs. Gree- 
hill [4 Adolph. and Ellis, 624,] when brought in competition with those of the 
American Courts, is essentially impaired by the declaration of Lord Denman 
in the House of Lords [the judge who pronounced the decision,] that he was 
avhamed of the necessity which exacted a decision ofthat character froma Brit- 
ish Court ; and of Lord Brougham on the same occasion, that the rule of law an- 
nounced by that decision was a disgrace to the English character 

But I do not fee! that it is imposed on the Court to revise the subject at 
large, and determine what is the true rule of the common Jaw in this respect 

The VU. S, Court is in no way placed in supervision of the state Courts— the 
decisions of these tribunals are independent of the U.S. judiciary, and absolute 
in themselves in all cases not subject to review in the method pointed out in the 
judiciary act, [4 Cranch, 96,99.) This case is not in that predicament —'The 
extent of the authority of this Court 1s, to act concurrently with the state Court 
upon the subject matter of this petition, 

If that concurrence does not import and exact an entire coincidence, if each 
tribunal acting within its sphere mav examine and declare for itself independent- 
ly of the other what rule of law shall govern its decision, that comity, at least, 
due between co-ordinate Courts, if not that intimate and special relation of both 
to a commou source and standard of law, would demand that neither should 











rigorously insist upon a principle which would bring it in collision with the 
other ; the more especially that the U. S. Court should avoid, upon a balanced 
question, adopting conclusions which, carried into execution, must violate the 
domestic policy of a state, settied by the most solemn adjudications of its own 
udiciary. 

The alienage of the petitioner would not vary the principle, even if it te con. 
ceded that by the laws of his domicile he is entitled as absolutely to the eusto- 
dy of his infant children as to that of his estate. 

No in'erest, not even one resting in contract, is enforced by a Court 
when it is repugnant to the laws or policy of the place where the action 
is prosecuted. (13 Peters, 589.) 
It by no means is an indisputable doctrine of public law or of the law of this coun. 
i, that the father of the infant has the same legal right and dominion over it ag 
ifborn within the country of his allegiance. 1 do not, however, go into this topic 
nor regard it as having any important bearing upon the decision now made. | 
apprehend that it has been sufficiently shown that neither in England before 
our Revolution, nor in this state since, has judgment been rendered under a 
habeas corpus in regard to infants on the accepta'iun that the right of the fa- 
ther to their custody was so fixed in law as to affurd a controlling rule of deci- 
sion te the Court. In the use of the remedy afforded by means of this writ the 
Courts have regarded the father as the guardian first to be looked to in case 
a change of custody should be deemed proper and the infant was not of com- 
petent age to make its own choice of guardian; but it has been purely in the 
application of the remedy and fur the protection and interest of the infant, and 
not in subordination to the legal rights of the father, that such award ig 
made. 
Nothing is clearer in international law than that a party prosecuting must take 
his remedy in accordance with the law of the Conrt, and without regard to the law 
of his allegiance. 
I close this protracted discussion by saying that I deny the writ of habeas 
corpus prayed for, because, 
(1) If granted, and a return was made admitting the facts stated in the peti- 
tion, I should discharge the infant, on the ground that this Court cannot ex. 
ercise the common law function of parens patria, and has no common law juris- 
diction over the matter. 
(2.) Because the Court has not judicial cognizance of the matter by virtue 
of any statute of the United States. 
Or, (3.) If such jurisdiction is to be implied, that then the decision of the 
Court of Errors of New York supplies the rule of law, or furnishes the high- 
est evidence of the common law rule, which is to be the rule of decision in 
the case: 
And, (4.) Because by that rule the father is not entitled, on the case made 
by this petitioner, to take this child out of the custody of its mother. 
Petition denied. 
————— 
DEFRAUDING POOR EMIGRANTS. 
To the Editor of the Allion: 
Sir :—As I perceive your columns are chiefly British, although the subject 
upon which | am now writing ceserves the support of the papers in general, 
1 5 oe ventured to address a few lines to you, and through you to the public 
at large. 
Some few weeks since I arrived in this place from England—and the mo- 
ment we came along side the wharf, that moment was every passenger beset 
with what was ong! termed land-sharks. Representations we1e made, and 
of the most plausible k{nd, to induce those who wanted lodgings, to take 
them at such and such a place ; while another individual would come up and 
caution us against the party who was then speaking, and advised us to take 
up our abode at the place Ae would suggest ; presently a third would eome— 
more subtile than either of the former, and upon his Aonour assure us that “ if 
we did mot mind what we were about, we should get into bad houses ; that he 
was sent for the pa’ «of protecting us and would be happy to conduct us 
to a place where we snow | be used well.” Such sentiments partaking as 
they do of the conduct of the good Samaritan, naturally succeeded—and 
many of the passengers were induced to follow the apparentlt, disinterested ad- 
viser. When the time arrived for their departure, the bill was called for ; 
when low and behold, wea noe: charged, was just double that which was 
agreed upon by the Avnowrable gentleman ; the landlord adding, he had noth- 
ing to do With any such agreement. What then, 1 ask, could have induced 
this man to have taken up the matter ? 

The answer appears to me perfectly simple—viz. that he was to receive a 
commission upon the amount paid. But, sir, will you credit it that the three 
parties which I have alluded to, are the same gang—they live upon the same 
spoil. Another circumstance which came under my own knowledge, is, in 
my humble opinion, a case of flagrant fraud. Happening to travel to Cana- 
da, I made it my business to watch the steam boats as they arrived, and to as- 
certain from the emigrants how they had been used. To my great surprise 
aman with a large family came up and related that he had been pursuad 
by certain ‘runners’ to take his fare from an office in New York,*—that he 
did so, and paid £7 sterling to a place called Witby in Canada, on his arri- 
val at Albany he gave up the tickets which had been given him at this place, 
but to his great surprise was informed they were of no use, and unless he 
= the fare over again he could not proceed. This he at last acceded to. 

ow here is a man with a family deprived of, in all probability, the only 
means he had left to commence in another country. I could also mention 
asimilar case in which the passenger was destined for Buffalo. 

To the credit ofthe Americans, these disgraceful scenes are notentirely prac- 
tised by them, and it is with shame I acknowledge, that the deceptions are parti- 
cipated in by my own countrymen—men who come out here to Jead an idle lite, 
and in order to make it lif: at all, subsist by robbing others of their hard earn- 
ings. I have been thus minute as I am anxious to avoid troubling you again. 

The question now naturally arises, what can be done to avoid such a sys- 
tem for the future? I understand there is a society im existence which has 
for its object the protection of the Irish and the German, but for the Engtish 
no such society exists. Surely, sir, it is high time that the British merchants 
bestir themselves in this matter. I could say much to harrow up the feelings 
upon the subject of Emigration, but I forbare, in the hopes that the isolated 
cases I have mentioned, and which I am prepared to certiify on oath, if ne- 
cessary, will be sufficient to induce many who have come out trom the old 
country, to subscribe largely to a society which | understand is now in pro- 
gress, to be called the “British Prorective Emigrant Sociery.” Apolo- 
gizing for thus taking up your valuabie space, 

Ihave the honour to remain your 
obedient servant, 

218 Jay-street, Brooklyn, July 2d, 1844. 


* Iam in possession of the name. 


Tomas Rawuines. 


—aeiiiiimenans 
ENGLISH PENSIONS. 
Tv the Editor of the Albion, 

Sir—In a volume published by Dr. Collins, of Baltimore, I find an attack 
on the British Government and Constitution, grounded on the alleged fact ot 
Lords Melbourne, Palmerston, Morpeth, John Russell, Messrs. Thornhill, 
Baring, Labouchere, and Macaulay having retired from office with pensions 
of from £1500 to £2000, a year, each! Now permit me, Sir, through your 
widely circulating paper, to inform the learned Doctor, that Ais allegations are 
wholly destitute of foundation, and that not one of the above-named individuals ts, 
or ever has been, in the receipt of any pension whatsoever. 

Trusting that the Doctor, before he again philosophises upon England 
and her institutions, will be a little more accurate as to the facts on which he 
founds his reasonings. I subscribe myself his humble servant, 

AN OLD ENGLISH WHIG 
New York, July 4th, 1844. 
We believe our correspondent is correct; the late ministry on retiring did 


not take pensions, being, for the most part, persons of property —Ed. Aldion. 


——$—$———— 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 2 109 1-2 


(RENE AIIBIOW. 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The mail-steamer Britannia arrived at Boston, has brought us intelligence 
from London to the 18th ultimo, and we find that in the fortnight which has 
elapsed since our last accounts, a great deal of important business bas been 
transacted in Parliament. 

The proposed union of the Sees ot Bangor and St. Asaph has been defeat- 
ed by a motion of the Earl of Powis, in the House of Lords, to the great joy 
ot the friends of the Established Church. We copy the following remarks on 
the debate on this question, not having room to give a report of it :— 

The debate on the St. Asaph and Bangor Union Bill was highly interesting, 
from the great ability of the speakers and the intrinsic importance of the eub- 
ject. It was also inveresting on account of the result, by which the Govern- 
ment (if this can strictly be called a Government bill) were defeated and the 
union of the two sees negatived. The opposition to the measure of union was 
led by the Earl of Powis, a nobleman well fitted for the task, not lees by his 
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jocal connections than by his talents. His speech commanded attention from 
a full assemblage vf peers. Though with no pretensions to be called an orator, 
the noble earl isa very clear and agreeable speaker; and the importance of 
his subject on this occasion itspired him into impressiveness. But the chief 
interest of the debate lay in the extraordinary display a sang aay eloquence 
made by the different bishops who spoke during the evening. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishops of Exeter, London, Lincolo, Salisbury, and (though 
jast not least in talents) the Bishop of St. Davia’s, all these prelates spoke with 
an ability not often met with among the most accomplished of the laity, and 
some of them with an eloquence quite unusual even among the foremost orators 
of the day ‘It was an intellectual enjoyment of a very high order, and even 
the most bigoted enemy of the institution of a spiritual peerage must have 
been compelled to admit that the exclusion of such men from the deliberations 
of Parliament would b2 a national loss. 


The House of Commons has again had before it the subject of the tem- 
poralities of the Irish Church, and rejected by an immense majority, the pro- 
posal to divert any part of them to secular purposes. 

The factories regulation bill has finally passed. The last debate on it in 
the House of Lords was chiefly remarkable tor the formal protest of Lord 
Brougham against the principle of governmental interterence with labour. 

We suspect that it will surprise most of our readers to learn that by act of 
Parliament, Ministers are vested with power to detain letters passing through 
the post-office, and to empower the post-office authorities to open them. The 
fact was stated and admitted by Sir J. Graham, in the House of Commons, 
in consequence of a question being put to him in regard to a letter he had 
caused to be detained. Mr. Labouchere, opposed as he is to Ministers, and 
knowing nothing of the particulars of the case in question, upheld the neces- 
sity of the power under proper responsibility. Sir J.Graham refused to give 
any explanation in regard to the letter that had been detained, alleging that 
he did not think it would be consistent with his public duty to do it. 

The Dissenters Chapel Bill, to which we have already taken occasion to 
advert, and which has caused great excitement in England, has passed a 
second reading by a majority of 180. The debate was of the utmost inter- 
est. Itlasted not quite seven hours, and yet there were speeches from Mr. 
Macaulay, Mr. Sheil, Sir Robert Peel, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Lord John Russell. —_It is said to have been a sort of model debate, that there 
was just enough of each speaker to afford a clear idea of his powers and not 
enough to fatigue. 

The debates on the Sugar Duties will be found in another column, where 
will also be found the reply of Lord Aberdeen to questions put to him regard- 
ing the dispute between Spain and Morocco, and the unexpected attack made 
by the troops of Morocco on the French troops in Algiers. His Lordship 
does not appear to attach much importance to the latter event, and from the 
official despatch of the French officer who was attacked, we should suppose 
it originated rather in the fanaticism of a Moorish chief, and some of his fol- 
jowers, than in any orders from the Emperor, The last accounts render it 
probable that France has accepted the offer of England to act as mediator be- 
tween her and Morocco, and the departure of Prince de Joinville, who had 
been ordered to take the command of a squadron to act on the coasts of Mo- 
rocco, has in consequence been suspended. 

The Emperor of Russia has left England on his return to his ewn domi- 
nions. A certain class of individuals have for some time past taken every 
opportunity to speak of his ambitious designs on India, and his intrigues in 
Turkey and Greece to thwart the policy of England, and have thereby pro- 
duced a feeling on the public mind inimical to that intimate alliance between 
the two nations which was cemented by the ashes of his ancient capital. If, 
as we believe, his object was to remove this feeling, he has certainly succeed. 
ed. The manly beauty of his person, the polished affability of his manners, 
and his extensive liberality, seem to have won for him golden opinions amongst 
all classes. We have not room for the long list of his donations for charitable 
purposes, and presents to individuals ; but we cannot resist the temptation to 
copy the following letter, which accompanied a donation ot £500 to the tund 
for erecting a statue of the Duke of Wellington, and the reply to it :— 

A. 8S. Gr. M, le Duc de Rutland, &c. &c. 

Monsieur le Duc,—L’Empereur ayant appris que la souscription ouverte 
pour ériger un monumenta |’Llustre Marechal Duc de Wellington, n’est 
pas encore close, s’est empressé de me chargerde vous annoncer, qu'il désire 
s’associer a une uvre qui est non seulement un hommage national rendu par 
Angleterre, mais encore une dette de reconnaissance qui devrait appartenir 
a |’Europe entiere. 

A cet effet, ilm’a donné l’ordre, Monsieur le Duc, de vous transmettre la 
somme ci-jointe de 500livres sterling. Je m’acquitte de ce devoir avec le 
plus vif empressement et veus prie d’agréer l’assurance de ma haute consid. 


eration. Comre ORtorr. 

Buckingham Palace, Londres,a 7 Juin, 1844. 

Monsieur le Comte.—Je viens de recevoir la magnifique donation que sa 
M.|’Empereur a daigné me faire remeutre par vos mains. Je vais m’impresser 
de faire part au comité decet acte si noble, qui sera recu par tous les sous- 
cripteurs au monument a notre illustre Marechal le Duc de Wellington, avec 
les memes sentimens da gratitude et d’admiration que j’éprouve. 

Veuillez, M. le Comte, exprimer a sa Majesté mon profond respect et ma 
vive reconnaissance, 


Agréez, je vous prie, M. le Comte, l’assurance, de la consideration distin- 
guée avec laquelle j’ai l’honneur d’étre votre trés humble et tres devoué ser. 
viteur. RuTLAND, 

85, Pa!l Mall, June8, 1814. 

The King of Saxony was still in England and had visited both Houses of 
Parliament. The Crown prince of Denmark has arrived at Edinburgh to 
make a tour through Scotland. Louis Philippe was not expected till after 
Her Majesty’s accouchement, which was expected totake place between the 
7th and 15th of this month. Dr. Locock and Sir James Clarke, her medical 
attendants, had taken lodgings at Windsor to commence on the Ist. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had left England to assume the duties of Gov- 
ernor-General of India. The overland Mail of the Ist May had reached 
London, and brings accounts of the total cessation ‘of all dissatisfaction 
among the native troops. Insurrection and disorder continued to prevail in 
the Punjaub, and the progress of disorganization in that country seemed pro- 
ceeding with rapid steps. 

Mr. Thomas Campbell, the poet, died at Boulogne on the 15th ultimo. 

Crockford, of gambling notoriety, is also deceased. His personal property 
is sworn under the large sum of £200,000, and his real estate is said to be- 
Worth £150,000. We recollect him keeping a fishmonger’s shop near Temple 
bar, 

The appeal of Mr. O’Connell from his sentence was to be heard early in 
July. His son has stated at a public meeting that a flaw had been discover- 
ed in the endorsement of the indictment, which would certainly cause the sen- 
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a reduction of duty on foreign Sugar provided it was brought from a country 
where free labour was employed, such as China and other countries to the 
east of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Accordingly on the 3rd of Juue, in Committee of Supply, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed that the duty on Colonial sugar should stand at 24 
shillings per hundred-weight, and on foreign free-labour sugar at 34 shillings, 
instead of 63 as heretofore. The Wesi India interest thought the reduction of 
the duty not sufficienly discriminating, and proposed that the colonial sugar 
should be reduced to 20s., the foreign to 30s., and cdayed (or partially refined) 
should be fixed at 34s. Now this point of the deyed sugar constituted the main 
difference between the two parties. Clayed sugar is chiefly brought from the 
countries beyond the Cape, and therefore very likely to come into severe com- 
petition with the West India article. Hence the West India interest demand- 
ed the in,position of an extra four shillings’ duty on that kind of sugar, as a 
further protection. Accordingly on the 14th of June, when the question was 
brought up again, Mr. Miles, member for Bristol, moved his scale in amend- 
ment of that of the Government, and carried it, as before stated by a majority, 
oftwenty. This was on Friday night; on Saturday and Sunday Sir Robert 
Peel called his supporters together, and stated that if Mr. Miles’s amendment 
was persevered in, the public would not receive the desired supply of sugar, 
and the revenue would be seriously aflected. He announced his determina- 
tion to adhere to his own pian, and to resign unless he was borne out. This 
threat, together with the obvious fact that the Premier’s measure was jn real- 
ity the more liberal of the two, led the house to rescind, on the 17th, the vote 
of the 14th—and Sir Robert Pee! and his colleagues remain ined office. 

The vote which left the ministers in a minority, was obtained by an union 
of the Whigs, the West India interest, a few ultra-tory protectionisis, and 
“ Young England,’ and he was rescued by a few of his supporters returning 
to their duty, and by eleven of the free trade party coming over to him, because 
as they said, his measure presented greater advantages to the country at large. 

Undoubtedly the vagaries of “ Young England” have on two occasions 
placed Sir R. Peel and the government of the country in the awkward posi- 
tion we have described. Mr. D'Israeli, the author of Coningsby, is the 
mouth-piece, or more properly, perhaps, the ringleader of this party, They 
were, and affect to be so now, conservatives, and supporters of Sir Robert 
Peel; but having taken offence, because perhaps, they did not obtain office, 
they lose no opportunity of throwing difficulties in his way. Sir Robert, we 
trust, will survive their opposition, for if they have nothing better to offer than 
the code set forth in a review of Coningsiy in this day's paper, they are not 
destined to wield any vast political influence in England. 

It will be observed thas a considerable influx of sugar is expected from the 
United States. It will be brought in under the clause of the reciprocity 
treaty, at the duty of 34s. It would otherwise be subject to the duty of 63s., 
as being the produce of slave labour. 

Brazil would experience the same advantage did not the reciprocity treaty 
between England and that power expire in November next. Spain never hav- 
ing made a treaty of this kind, the sugars of Cuba and Porto Rico will not de- 
rive any advantage from the new regulations. Sir Robert Peel, we admit, does 
not satisfy all the different sections of the great conservative party ; who, in- 
deed, come under such a diversity of interests. But when we look at the de- 
plorable condition of the country when he took the helm of State in 1841, 
with two foreign wars, a sinking revenue, and domestic discontent, and com- 
pare the peace, prosperity, and contentment that now reigns, we are bound to 
declare that he is a minister of exalted ability and every way worthy of the 
confidence and support of the British nation. 
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*,* The following are the eleven /ree traders who went over to Sir Robert 
Peel on the night of the 17th and saved his cabinet; the eleven made twenty- 
two on a division, his exact majority. e 

Hon. E P. Bouverie, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. J. L. Ricardo, Mr. R. Cob- 


den, Mr. W. G. Hayter, Mr. Thorneley, Mr. Wynn Ellis, Alderman Hum- 
phery, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Forster, Mr. Wm. James. 


Case of John A. Barry.—We have copied a portion of the decision lately 
given by Judge Betts inthis matter, and in doing so, beg to direct attention to 
the extraordinary doctrine broached by the Judge, as to the rights of a father 
over his children born in this country, if he be a foreigner. It would seem 
that his rights are very slender—that the child has rights independent of the 
father; in a word, a foreigner is scarcely the tather of his own child! The 
Judge’s words are :— 

It byno means is an indisputable doctrine of public law or of the law ot 


this country, that the father of the infant has the same legal right and domin- 
ion over it as if born within the country of his allegiance. 


We wish to be understood astaking no partin the unhappy dispute between 
Mr. Barry and his wife ; nor do we presume to say which is right or which 
is wrong,—we call the attention of our readers to the above opinion, and claim 
for it the serious attention of every foreigner who has had children born in 
this country. 





Patmo’s Orera House.—The opera chosen for Madame Damoreau’s 
first theatrical performance in New York, was Rossini’s opera L’Italiani in 
Algeri. It is one ofthe earliest compositions of this great Maestro, and con- 
tains the germ of many beautitul and brilliant ideas which were destined to 
be fully and magnificently developed in many subsequent compositions. It 
was about the fourth or fifth opera in the long list of his works, and was pro- 
duced in Venice about the year 1812, and met with the distinguished success 
which popular favour awarded to nearly all the works of her petted child. 
Doubtless one of the weakest of Rossini’s operas, it contains but few airs of 
remarkable beauty, only two or three concerted pieces of distinguished excel- 
lence, and no chorusses worth hearing. It is nearly all recitative, and that of 
the least striking character; indeed, but for the excellence of the artists con- 
cerned, we should have found the performance insufferably dull and tedious. 

The plot of the Opera can be explained in a few woids. An Halian Jady 
travelling, falls into the hands of the Algerines. She with her suite is taken 
to the palace of the Dey, whom she captivates by her beauty and the archness 
and vivacity of her manner. She encounters in the palace her lover, who is 
also a prisoner, and they determine to escape. They contrive sundry plois, 
and finally manage to intoxicate the Dey and to escape fromthe country. The 
plot is full of Italian absurdities— incongruous and improbable. 

Madame Cinti Damoreau was indeed a most charming representative of 
the heroine. A perfectlady in manner; a chaste and elegant dress ; singu- 





tence to be reversed. Repeal however is by no means silenced, nor contribu- ; 


larly easy and unconstrained in her action ; intimately acquainted with all 
the business arrangements of the stage; full of archness, coquetry, and sen- 


tions tothe Repeal fund stayed, and we should not be astonished if further ! timent, and possessing a power over her sweet voice, to a degree scarcely 


measures are found necessary to stop agitation ; we have met with more thar 
one paragraph saying that such measures were contemplated by Government. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE SUGAR QUESTION. 

The cabinet of Sir Robert has been again brought to the verge ot dissolution 
ona question of apparent insignificance, The Whigs and “ Young England” 
United on the question of the Sugar Duties, and left the Ministry in 
a minority of twenty. This took place on the night of the 14th ult. The case 
presents a parallel to that of the Factory Bill, where the cabinet was left in 
@ minority on the fen Aour clause. In both cases the House reconsidered their 
vote and in both cases rescinded it, which we apprehend offers some to- 
erable evidence that Sir Robert was not much in the wrong. ; 

We have given a full sketch of the proceedings on this subject, the perusal 
of which will afford the reader a clear and comprehensive view of the whole 
Weston. ‘The emancipation of the West India negroes so lessened the pro- 
“Sctive labour of those islands that they were unable to supply the demand of 
the British market for sngar. except ata very high price, notwithstanding 
there was a large protecting duty in favour of the Colonial product. The 
_ | Complaints of the public for cheaper sugar and the remonstrances of the 
© trade party against the monopoly at Jast induced the ministry to propose 





ever excelled and but very rarely equalled; with such qualifications, where 
could we have found one more admirably suited io the character she sustained 1? 
We have before spoken of the wonderful execution of Madame Damoreau, 
and we need now only say that, during her absence, she has lost none of her 
power. Thesame astonishing rapidity, brilliancy, clearness, and trueness 
are perceptible ; and, what is still better, the same exquisite taste geyerns all 
that she does, rendering her a classic model for all artists in her school. — 

We never remember, save in one instance, to have heard anything more 
enrapturing than were her cadenzas on Monday evening—they were as won- 
derful in their construction as in their execution, each was worthy ol the 
other, and more cannot be said. The exception we allude to is made in favour 
of the lamented Malibran, who in latter years seemed to pour out her beau- 
tifal soul through the inspired breathing of the complicated cadenza, control- 
ing with unlimited power, the subtle mysteries of harmony ; for her inspira- 
tions were not confined to the mere tonic, but would wander into remote keys, 
and often appeared to luxuriate in the change and wearing bright and beautiful 
thoughts in sweet succession, with lightning-like rapidity, and with truly 
wonderful intuition, she would retarn to the original key, and awake us trom 
a dream of rapture, only to regret that it had ended. In a like, though in a 
lesser degree, were all delighted with Cinti Damoreau, as the breathless aiten- 
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tion during her flight of fancy and the enthusiasm at her close could not fail 
to prove. Her singing, in short, was a master-piece, and we forget the want 
ot physical power in admiration of the power of art. 

Signor Antognini sang with exquisite grace and finish, and gave evidence 
of repovated, nay, almost restored, powers. He was warmly appreciated by 
the public. : 

Signor Sanquirico sang and acted with his usual vivacity and good taste. 
He possesses one excellent qualification for a buflo singer and actor—a quali- 
fication rarely possessed by those who follow that branch of art—namely, 
common sense, which, happily, prevents him from falling into that common 
error which confounds comedy with buafloonery. 

Signor Valtellina’s style of singing is noi suited to the music, consequently 
he was not heard to advantage. 

The chorusses were miserably sung; the voices appear to be badly balane- 
ed: sume one competent should correct this error. 

The band was very good—Signor Rapetti doing wonders for the violins; 
but the statement in the bill that it was composed of all the original members 
is not correct. Three of the most prominent and efficient men have left it 
trom the wood instruments alone—namely, Messrs. Kyle, Wiesse, and Groen- 
velt—flute, oboe, and clarionet. Their places have been creditably filled, but 
the statement was unnecessary and certainly injudicious, 








THE DRAMA. 

Nisto’s.—There has been a return to “ old times” at this popular resort 
during the week; a succession of judiciously selected entertainments, va- 
ried and attractive, have filled the saloon nightly, with the old familiar faces, 
who may be considered as exclusively the patrons of this establishment. 
Mitchell, with his usual tact, transferred his inimitable sketch of the Savage 
and the Maiden to these boards, and being presented to a comparatively 
new audience, it exhibited all the charm of novelty, and made the most 
decided hit of the present season. The piece has been prepared with great care 
—all the dialogue has been revised and improved by the introduction of 
new points, which tell with great effect. Of the manager's Crummles, it 
is needless to speak; it is unique. Mitchell was perfectly at home we think fur 
the first time since his transplantation—and his brother Momus, Holland, really 
revelled in the fan and frolic of the unrivailed Mr. Folair. A few changes 
have taken place in the cast—Mr. Fenno taking young Nickleby, which he 
personates very respectably ; his introduction of the speech of St. Pierre, from 
Knowles’ “ Wile,” was very impressively given. Mr. Dann isa poor sub- 
stitute for Graham, in the Gentleman who does the heavy Tragedy. 

The ladies are exceedingly happy. Miss Maywood was the very picture 
of the immortal Mrs, Crammiles, Siddonian and mysterious; and Mrs. Hard- 
wicke hit off the female Prompter with much spirit—her squabbles with 
Holland were well managed. Indeed, as a whole, the piece tells with even 
better effect than it did at the Olympic—and we doubt not will become a 
standing dish during the season. 

On Wednesday evening, Herr Korponay and Mademoiselle Desjardins 
appeared in the veritable Polka, en costume, and elicited the warmest approba- 
tion. Korponay, as usual, attitudinized through his portion with that noncha- 
lance of style which has established his popularity as a gentleman in disguise, 
rather than a professional] artist. Desjardins was, however, the real charm 
of the exhibition—graceful, active, and elegant as a fawn, she bounded 
through the steps with a bewitching delicacy that etamped her as one of the 
best dancers now left on the Continent, and, in the absence of Elssler, filled 
a vacuum we thought coald not be easily replaced. The public are on the 
tiptoe of expectation to witness the grand ballet to be preduced here on Mon- 
day next. 

The Revolt of the Harem is the ballet selected for the commencement of 
the series. Korponay, Martin, Wells, Mile. Desjardins, and the Misses 
Vallé, have been engaged for the leading characters; and all that scenic ef- 
tect and gorgeous costume can display, will be achieved to render the whole 
worthy the patronage of the public. Mr. Loder is busily employed on the 
music; and from his well-known taste and skill, we do not doubt, but that 
the most perfect success will result from his labours. 

Patmo’s Overs Hovuse.—This elegant house was opened on the evening of 
the 4th, by Chippendale and John Sefton, aided by several members of the 
Park company. ‘The entertainments consisted of two Vaudevilles (as t 
must be called to suit the summer theatres), the Thumping Legacy, wi 
Chippendale as Jerry Ominous, and Jonn Jones, with Sefton as Guy Good- 
luck. As this was a preparatory experiment previous to the commencement 
of a regular season on Monday week, we are bound to acknowledge the very 
excellent character of the performances generally, and have no doubt but that 
the industry and attention of the managers will meet encouragement. We 
were glad to see our old favourite Fisher added to the company. He forms 
a trio, with the managers, that will make it worth while to visit the House 


by those who, like ourselves, enjoy sterling acting, and genuine comic hu- 
mour. 





GOVERNESS WANTED. 
A‘ accomplished Lady of refined manners ie wanted to finish the education of one 
young lady, and to ondertake the entire charge and instruction of two others, 10 
ands ae of age. A thorough knowledge of French, Music, and Drawing, with the 
usual English branches, will be required, She will have the assistance of some masa- 
ters. An Episcopalian of pious disposition, one who has had experience, and can take 
maternal care, and give maternal advice, would be preferred. To such a comfortable 
and 4 permanent home is offered 
References of the most unexc eptionable character will be expected 
Letters, post paid, addressed ‘CLERICUS,’ at the Office of the Albion, No. 3 Bar- 
clay street, will meet with attention. The situation will not be filled for one month, 
in order to afford opportunity for applications from a distance. absyuae 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines iis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 








a 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
MRS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS. 
No. 386 Broadway, cast side, between White and Walker streets, New York, 

ETABLISHED under the most respectable patronage for the purpose of 
E ing families wih faithful domestic servants 4 Hours of punumede fem 7 A.W tan é 
P.M. Young women of respectabi ity arriving in this country supplied with the best 
of situations, phd abocJune®9 

MR, J. W. 8. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION._ 
EGS to inform his friends and the pub ic, that he has been induced to appropriate a 


greater portion of his time to the instruction of Priwate Pupils, on th 
teoms, pags ple in advance — wie emer 








or @ course of Tweoty Lessons for a single Pupil,..... + eessoccese -- $25 
“ onm~«¢ roeBBO ©§ csodccescooscdecesos 35 
“. sak pce nGe™ - sane ceudabeosivdiinad 40 





oan “06 100! OF MOTE ...6.++seeeeccere OO 
Application may be made personal'y or by letrer, at Mr. Hows’ " 
between Bleecker and Houston sree. New York, Jane ae marty pal 


DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpave excerren) 
BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 
ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlington, Bond Head, 


and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, ~~ 
SOVEREIGN...... 







a eaabeedl -oesee. Capt. RLMS 
CITY GF TOROUTO ...1cs . ncnscconsenen denned Capt. T Dion’ 
DUPONT Wc cee eee ee Capt. COLCLEUGH, 


SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON : 
SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday, at Noon ; 
CITY OF TORONTO--Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday, at Noon 
FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Monday and Thorsday Evenings, ot 8 o'clock; 
SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at # o'clock ; 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wednesday and Saturday Evenings, st 8 o'clock. 
Steamers arrive daily at Toronto from Hamilton and Niegara, in me for the above 
Boats to Kingston 
Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, as the 


Proprietors wiil not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered and 
ngned 
Sor. as received by them or their Agents. ; 


Royse! Mail Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 16th May, 1644. 
june 22—6rn. 
qqaeemensqeent 


~ CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON —1844. 


HE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To 
ronto and Hamilton, leaviog as fofows 
The Steamer America, Captain Twohy, wili leave Rochester for Torentu, t 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediste ports (weather permitting}, every Mon- 
doy Wednesday. and Priday,at#@a™M 
he Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, cirect, every 
Tuesday, Twursday, and Saturday at helf past 2 P.M. 
STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON. 


The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego {ur Toronto, direct, every Monday afte 
nom, at haif- 14. 


Will leave ‘ego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c., Toronte 
and Ulamiiton, every Thursday evening at 6 o'clock. 











Wiilieave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M. may) . 
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liamentary Debates continued from page 326. ~ 
review bly it would have been thought by Parliament that some modi- 
fication of | tbe Sager Daties ought to accompany a renewal of the Income 
tax; but then the great slave country of Brazil would have been entitled until 
November w share in the benefit of that modification. The Government, how- 
ever, bad thought it indispensable, seeing the indications of a probable failure 
in the supply of sugar, to do something in the present year respecting that 
article, the only one on which there was how any thing like monopoly. (Mar- 
murings of ‘Corn.’) No: as to corn, there was so far from being a monopoly, 
that pearly three millions of duties had been levied upon it. They had another 
yeason for promoting the subject of sugar in the present year, which was the 
advantage of letting the capitalists of the free-labour countries be early aware 
of the intentions of Parliame nt in their favour, They had, theretore, proposed 
a 24s. duty on British, and 34s. on foreign free-grown sugar, which arrange- 
ment they believed would be beneficial not only to the general interests, but 
evento the West Indians. By 

Lord John Russell had proposed the admission of slave sugar on the same 
footing with free. ‘That was negatived on a division. Then came the pro 
posal of Mr. Miles, for a 20s. duty op British, with a 30s. daty on foreign su- 

r, and an additional duty of 4s. in respect of sugar in a certain state of re- 

ment (clayed.) The proposal ot Government having been negatived by 

the House, the Government had reconsidered the subject, and now felt it ne- 
cessary to adhere to their own measure. They considered that the consumer 
would not be benefited; that the West Indians would not be protected; and 
that the revenue would be seriously injured by Mr. Miles’s plan. They con- 
sidered that during the approaching season for preserving fruits, and making 
British wines, there would be, ifMr. Miles’s motion were adopted, an increase 
of price, trom the contrac:ion of the supply consequent on the unwillingness 
of the wholesale dealers to lay in any stocks until the commencement of the 
period of reduced duty. He appealed to the experience of the timber trade 
after the announcement of reduction in duty, as proving that the revenue 
would suffer, ant that the whoie profit would go into the pocket of the dealers 

w possessing considerable stocks. 
™ The West Indians had long ago received general notice that they must 

pare for a change in the sugar daties ; but that was a very different thing 
rom the announcement of a specific day fora reduced duty. He also object- 
ed to the proposal of Mr. Miles for classifying toreign sugar in reference to 
its degree of refinement, without extending that classification also to the su- 

gars of the colonies, Under these circumstances, the Government could 
not consent to escape from their present difficulties, by ere | to give 
increased protection to West Indian sugar. He read extracts of a letter from 
an extensive sugar dealer, confirming the views he had just expounded, par- 
ticularly in respect of the injustice ot omitting on British refined sugar the 
distiction proposed to be applied to the refined sugar of Java and Manilla.— 
The Government, therefore, could notsupport Mr. Miles’s proposal upon its 
merits, Bat neither could they support it upon political grounds, even if the 
difference between the two plans were, 48 some said, an unimportant one.— 
If it were thus unimportant, thena concurrence between the friends and the 
opponents of the Ministers must, if preconcerted,jas he had reason in this case 
to think it, have the effect of a denial of confidence ; and the Government’s 
acquiescence in it could not fail to encourage the repetition of similar at- 
tempts. Some hard language had been used against the Government both 
by the mover and the seconder, as if the Government were disposed to sacri- 
fice important interests; andthe mover had made asort of appeal to Lord 
John Russell to deliver the West Indian interest from the hands of the pres- 
ent Ministers. Moreover, both the mover and seconder had appeared to inti- 
mate tha: it would not be expedient to maintain the distinction between tree 
and slave-grown sugar. With such differences of principles, the Government 
could not adopt the proposition of the mover; and under these circumstances 
the course which the Government would now take, and in which all members 
would be free who had not engaged themselves to vote for Mr, Miles's 203, 
would be to propose, as an amendment spon Miles’s proposal, that 24s. should 
be the duty. They wished it to be koown in the countries east of the Cape 
what the future intentions of Parliament were. After explaining the reasons 
why he did not content himself with merely proposing arenewal of the present 
sugar duties, he said that he could not be insensible to the impediments 
which had been opposed to the progress of Ministerial legislation. In certain 
of these measures the Government had failed to obtain the approbation of some 
whose support they most valued. He could not profess that they were prepar- 
ed to purchase that approbation at the price of refraining from the policy 
which they deem essential to the welfare of the country. They had felt it 
necessary to make relaxations of duties ; 1n that course they held in their 
duty te persevore ; and he was anxious that on so important an occasion, there 
should be no deception and no reserve. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said'the proposal of Sir R. Peel was neither more 
nor less than that the House should retract its former vote, and disgrace itself 
with the country. For his own part, as he had not been one of ihe general 
supporters of the Government, he was not much moved by their threats pot 
quitting office. He justified the degree of concert which had taken place be- 
tween Mr. Miles and the Opposition. Had there not also been acombina- 
tion on the other side? Had not Sir R. Peel received the support of some of 
the Opposition who could never before be brought to vote tor anything in the 
nature of protection? ‘The earlier part of the right hon, baronet’s speech 
had not much relevancy to this 
per Cents. reduction had been settled so long ago as March last, and needed 
not to have hindered the settlement of the Income tax ; nor was there any rea- 
son why the Ecc!esiastical Court Bill and the Irish Registration Bill should 
not have been postponed till 1845. As to the 34s duty on refined sugar, he ad- 
mitted that if the distinction were applied to foreign sugar, it ought also to be 
seyies to colonial, which he thought should therefore be subject to a duty of 

s. But what Sir R. Peel now asked was, substantially, that they should 
now aflirm ‘rat to be expedient which they had declared to be inexpedient be- 
fore. Sir R. Peel puc this upon political as much as upon financial grounds ; 
and it the House gave way 


ry his point, he should be subject to a repetition of his difficulty. The House, 
on the other hand, might be sure that if they gave him the victory now, they 
would henceforth be wholly in his hands. 


Mr. P. MILES said that the West Indians had repeatedly pressed the Gov- 


ernment to postpone this measure until a supply of free Jabour should have 
placed them in a better state of competition; but the Government having re- 
fused to listen to them, they had no choice but to propose this measure for their 
own protection, In ithe should persevere, and upon it he should take the 
sense of the House, As to the refined sugar, he should have no objection, on 
the part of the West ludians, to subject the colonial to the saine duty as the 
foreign; but the East Indians objected to that; and he, therefore, eould not 
consent to change his motion. 

Some discussion followed upon the formula to be used, which ended in the 
Chairman stating it to be, ‘that the words proposed to be leti out stand part 
of the question.’ 

Mr. COCHRANE said, that when the Government proposed to rescind the 
vote of a former night, the question ceased to be one of sugar duties, and be- 
came one of personai honour, Therefore, though he had voted with Govern. 
ment on Friday, he would now abstain from voting at all. 

Mr. KEMBLE asserted his own independence, and appealed to his votes 
on the Factory Bill. But Mr. Cochrane seemed rather oddly disposed to sup- 
port the principle of consistency, by taking a diflerent course to-night from 
that which he had taken on Friday, For his own part, ke had not voted on 
Friday, and he would now say, that if a reduction was to be made, it ought 
wo be a much more substantial one than 4s. Thus, though he did not like the 
plan of the Government, he should negative Mr. Miles’s propesal. 

Mr. WARBURTON meant to persist in his former vote against Mr. 
Miles, anless the hon gentleman would withdraw the proposal respecting the 
refined s ° 

Sir H. DOUGLAS declared against Mr. Miles. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought that a Ministry might, under some circum- 
stances, not improperly ask the House to reconsider a vote, but not on such 
grvunds as were taken by Sir R. Peel, who had insisted that even a matier 
not important ought to be stiffly maintained by a Minister, lest a negation of 
it should be construed into a want of confidence. That principle was a dan- 
gerous and unconstitational one, and he warned the House against its con- 
sequences. He preferred Mr. Miles’s plan to that of the Government; and 
he did not understand how any free trader could do otherwise. He still thought 
that the income-tax discussion ought to have been brought on in the present 
session, ‘To rescind the former vote would not only injure the revenue, but 
lowet the character of the House throughout the ceaniry. 

; Mr. D'ISRAELI congratulated the House that the Minister, instead of re- 
signing, had merely moved an amendment. The precedents for rescinding a 
vote applied only in cases of rare and imperious necessity. There seemed to 
be some fatality, when the House was called on to do this twice within a 
month. Sir R. Peel ought to have a little more feeling for his followers, and 
not to drag them through the mire without need. To call upon them to re- 
scind one Vote per session was enough. Ministers should not lightly say to their 
friends, you shall submit to public disgrace, or we must submit to private lite. 
Sir R. Peel came forward with an utter detestation of slavery in every place 
except upon the benches behind him. After the vote of Friday, and the ru. 
mours ot the last forty-eight hours, it was somewhat ridiculous, on this short 
notice to be called on torescind a vote. The same disgrace might soon recur 
better that it should terminate now, than that Sir R. Peel. who was worthy of 
higher things, should @ontinue to siand by threatening his friends and cringing 
to his oppenents, He himself, therefore, would not fobow the example oi Sir 


particular questiou. The Three-and-a-Half 


they would be giving a melancholy proof of their 
subserviency, ‘The Right Hon. Baronet told them that if he did not now car- 















Sir H. DOUGLAS explained. 
Lord SANDON vindicated Sir H. Douglas, who had not voted for Mr. 
Miles’s motion, but had merely, like re! rs who differed from Mr. Miles, 
given his vote against the proposal of the Government. Lord Sandon 
ceeded to say, that he deeply regretted the voile which he should be obliged to 
give against che Government, and the course taken by Sir R Peel, than whom 
no man had rendered greater services to the country; but he could not assent 
to the doctrine that a Minister was entitled to consider the vole upon every 
minor question as a vote of want of confidence entitling him to resign. With 
fair encouragement, and a fair supply of free labour, there was no reason 
why the West indians should despair. ; 

Mr. SHEIL supported the 20s. duty as cheapening the article to the con- 


sumer. 

Mr. GOULBURN maintained the opposite opinion. He contended that it 
was necessary soto arrange matiers as to prepare the free labour countries 
for producing the required supply. The Committee had been told that it was 
a disgrace to rescind a vote; but if so, to what end had those Parliamentary 
forms heen devised, which enabled the House to check each of its early votes 
in so many successive stages of each measure? Besides, was all —- 
to go tor nothing? Might not Mr. D’Israeli, who had been absent 6n Friday, 
having then availed himself of the usage of pairing, have been, by some pos- 
sibility, convinced to-night, when he was present? and might he not legiti- 
mately have reversed his antecedent pair by his subsequent vote? Mean- 
while, the language of that hon. member was somewhat unbecoming, as ad- 
dressed to those who were at least his equals in birth and station, but whose 
feelings he ay disregarded. 2 

Mr. P, STE ART argued the question in favour of the West Indians 
upon its commercial principles, : J 

Mr. ENTWISLE, of South Lancashire, maintained the principle of fair 
protection, which he had recently declared at the hustings. In that spirit he 
nad voted against the plan of Government. But in the present circumslances 
of the subject, he would rot trust his vole with those who he was sure would be the 
enemies of all protection. 

Mr. ESCOTT and Mr. Miles explained, not without warmth. 

Lord HOWICK contended for the 20s. against the 24s. duty. He denied 
that the torms of the House were meant to give an opportunity for rescind- 
ing a vole; what they were meant for was to prevent a surprise, It was 
quite a new doctrine that the Government were entitled to go out whenever 
their supporters differed from them. At that rate, all whichthe House of Com- 
mons would have to do would be to pass a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the session, and then quietly disperse to their homes. 
The threat of resignation was one which Ministers could not fulfil. They 
had no right thus to renounce their responsibility to the great party who 
placed them in office. Least of all could they go out upon so slight a ques- 
tion as a difference of 4s. inaduty. It was, no doubt, most unfortunate that 
their party differed trom them upon certain important questions of trade and 
finance ; that their rez had brought them into office without a clear under- 
standing of their real opinions onthese subjects; that their followers re 
them, not because they liked them, but because they more disliked the per- 
sons likely to succeed them. He called upon the government to take one line 
or the other upon these great Apes og of free trade, and not halt any longer 
between two opinions. And he called upon the agriculturists themselves, ei- 
ther to make a Government of their own,which would entorce their own views, 
or if they felt that public opinion rendered this impossible, then to yield to 
that public opinion, and desist from their opposition to the judicious attempts 
of the Governmen‘. 

Lord NORTHLAND said he had voted against the Government measure 
on Friday, and would not change his vote now. 

Lord STANLEY defended himself and his colleagues against those who 
called themselves the supporters of the Government, He admitted those gen- 
eral principles of free trade which Lord Howick had enunciated; every body 
admitted them; but the whole science of a statesman lay in knowing when 
and how far to apply them. Lord Howick had represented the Government 
as having many supporters who acted chiefly on the feeling cf a greater dis- 
like to their opponents. Sut had not that been the case with the Whig Gov- 
ernment, of which Lord Howick had been a member? Must it not be the 
case, was it not the necessary condition ef every free Government? The no- 
ble lord, in the plenifude ot his sympathy, had offered his advice to the agri- 
culturalists ; but he doubted much whether they would take it. He had giv- 
en counsel to the Government also; but neither would they follow his advice ; 
on the contrary, they would endeavour, if they continued in office, to maintain 
a wise and cautious course, not lending themselves to those extreme princi- 
ples which would preclude them from giving a fair and just protection to ex- 
isting interests. ‘The Noble Lord might hold out his seducing baits; but he 
did not believe that the West Indians, or the other members of the Conserv- 
ative party, would throw themselves into the arms of the noble Lord, the ex- 
treme enemy of all protection. He then entered into the merits of Mr. Miles’ 
plan, as affecting the consumer, who, he contended, must thereby inevitably 
pay a higher price from this time to November, without one shilling gained to 
the planter, and with a great loss to the revenue. No member of the Govern- 
ment presumed to dictate to the House ; but the Government had a fair right 
to claim trom their supporters a liberal construction of their motives, and even 
some deference to opinions formed upon more matured information than was 
usually open to individuals. The Government had a fair right to claim thet 
there should not be a reaction upon themselves of the resolutions which they 
had proposed as a preliminary to the vote of want of confidence whereby the 
late Gevernment weredisplaced, No Ministry was bound to hold office against 
its own conscience and feeling ; and he knew with what acrimony this Gov- 
ernment would have been assailed if it had attempted to adhere to office after 
the manner of its predecessors. He concluded by respectfully cautioning his 
friends how they united with those who aided them on this oecasion only tor 
the purpose of overthrowing the Government. 

Lord PALMERSTON treated as a gross absurdity, and as quite unsustain- 
able in practice, the distinction between free and slave-grown sugar. He ad- 
mitted that if there was a case in which an exception might be allowed from 
the principle of free trade, it was the case of the West Indians; and he pre- 
ferred the proposal of Mr. Miles as likely to occasion a sensible diminution in 
the price of sugar. But the commercial view of the subject sank into utter 
insignificance in comparison with the other issue taken by the Government, 
who had used to their supporters a threat very unbecoming for them to em- 
ploy. Their present doctrine was wholly different from that of Sir R. Peel in 
1835, when he declared that having undertaken the Government, he was bound 
to persevere, in spite of the many adverse votes then encountered by him, un- 
til he found it impossible any longer to conduct the Administration. If a Gov- 
ernment was to resign, alike whether the question were important or unimport 
ant, the House was a mcre assembly for registering the edicts of the Govern- 
ment. Ministers would have acted more constitutionally to appeal to the 
country ; or, if they believed they had lost the country’s confidence, that 
might have been a legitimate and valid ground of resignation. He inveighed 
egainst the dishonour of rescinding the Friday's vote. Away with the pretext 
that it was necessary to rescind that vote for the purpose of proving confidence 
in Government ; if a vote refusing confidence to them were proposed to-mor- 
row, it would be negatived by a majority of 90 or 100 

Mr. STAFFORD O'BRIEN desired as an agriculturist to thank Lord Stan- 
ley for his reply upon Lord Howick, and to assure the latter that whatever dis- 
appointment the agriculturists might feel, they would not lend themselves to 








him or tv his opinions. He called on Sir R. Peel to do the agriculturists the 
iustice of deciaring whether they had offered him any factious opposition 
Much had been said about the division of Friday. Did the Ministers remember 
how the Conservative party supported them in the other division of last week, 
oa the Irish Church ? 

Colonel SIBTHORP energetically sopported the Government. 

Mr M. GIBSON maintained the opinions which he had expressed on Fri- 
dsy night. The measure of the Government was the more lberal of the two, 
and should have bis vote. 

Mr. ROEBUCK would vote with the West Indians, in order to benefit the 
consumer. He should be sorry to see the Government go out, but his duty 
was to look to the consumer. He amused the house with some sarcasms upon 
Mr. D'Israeli's philosophy 

The committee then divided—Against Mr. Miles’s proposal, 255—For it, 
233— MAJORITY FOR MINISTERS, 22. 

The blank was then filled up with 24s. proposed by Ministers. 


House of Commons, June 10. 


In answer to Mr. Peter Borthwick, Sir R. PEEL stated that he never had 
heard of any intention of Don Carlos to waive his right to the crown 
of Spain for himself and for his successor, called the Prince of the Asturias. 
The communications made to the British Government by Don Carlos pointed 
to an union between his son and the Queen of Spain. Those communica- 
tions were forwarded by her Majesty’s Mimisters to the Spamish nation, which 
alone was competent toconsider and decide on the question. 

Mr. BORTH WICK intimated his intention of bringing the whole subject 
before the House. 


Howse of Lords, June 13. 
FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 
The Earl of CLARENDON, after alluding at some length to the accounts 
which had reached this country of differences between Morocco and France 
and Spain, asked Lord Aberdeen, first, whether he could assure the House 
that the expedition which had been threatened to be sent from Spain against 





Morocco was finally at anend ? and, secondly, whether he Was aware wh :ther 


pro- | that part of the world ? 
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hostilities had been commenced or not between France 
thirdly, whether the British consuls on the coast of Ba my, oe ea, 
instructions of his noble friend, had acted in a way to endanger the alae ot 

Lord ABERDEEN would give distinct answers to the noble 
tions. First, with regard to Spain :— 

There was no doubt that the quarrel with Morocco was regarded in Spa: 
as purely a Spanish question ; for a!! previous circumstances connected pain 
it had been studiously concealed from, and had been denied, over and = 
again, tothe French and British Ministers at Madrid, both of whom were tee 
in ignorance as to the intention of the Spanish Government. He was enabl. 
to state what the Emperor of Morocco, who placed great confidence in ~ 
integrity of this country, made known ‘othe Government—that he was desi sa 
of the intervention of this country, so as to bring about an amicable ite 
of the difference existing between the Governments of Spain and ee 
About the same time that this occurred, her Majesty’s Minister at Mad. 
offered the good offices of this country to ba end to the threatened hostiji,) = 
and, with the same view, the French Government and French Ambaseade, 
cordially united with him in pressing the adoption of this upon the § nish 
Government, and the latter was induced to assent to the proposal. There Ve 
as both Governments had agreed to an arrangement of this kind, he had a ; 
reason to believe that a just and reasonable settlement would be effected w ith. 
out delay between the two countries. 

He came next to the second question :— 

His noble friend had asked whether hostilities had commenced bet w. 
France and Morocco. If his noble friend had yesterday put the queen 
to him he should have said that net only had they not commenced ‘i 
that he did not think that it was probable; and, although since then an ac 
count of a skirmish between the troops of the two countries had been received. 
he was sanguine that war would not follow. He was of this Opinion for 
this reason, that the forces assembled on the trontier by the Emperor of Mo 
rocco had been recently diminisbed more than half within a few days of 
the circumstance which had been alluded to by his noble friend. He had 
every reason to believe thatthe French Government and colonists in Algiers 
were as much taken by surprise at what had taken place as any person 
could be in this conntry. It was clear, with such a reduction of their forces 
as he had described, that the Government of Morocco did not contemplate an 
attack: and, although there was no doubt but that the Moors were the ac. 
gressors, he believed that the whole cireumstance had arisen in consequence 
of the fanaticism of a small body of Moorish cavalry. The account of the 
French general confirmed this, for he stated that these troops apparently eame 
forward more from curiosity than from any other cause, and it was clear that 
the affair which took place was of no great magnitude, as only twenty-five 
persons were wounded ; therefore he was justified in saying that it wasa mere 
skirmish. 

It was the desire of the Emperor of Morocco not to provoke a war, and it 
was only giving adue share of commun sense to the French Government tg 
say that it could have no wish to provoke a war in that territory. He, there. 
fore, said that there was every probability that they might look to the continy- 
ance of the rela.ions— if not friendly, at least peaceable—which had hitherto 
existed between Frarce and the Emperor of Morocco. 

As to the third question, the language used with respect to our consuls jg 
Barbary was wholly unfounded : 

As faras France was concerned, he could assure his noble friend that it was 
only yesterday that he nad received a most unequivocal and satisfactory ex- 
pression of opinion as to the conduct of all our consuls—(Cheers). ‘The French 
Government was fully aware of the anxiety and of the exertions which had 
been made by those gentlemen to allay the excitement of the Government of 
Morocco, and to preserve peace in that part of the world. He should only add 
that those gentlemen acted un der instructions ; but, if they had received any, 
he did not suppose that they would have acted in any other way than that in 
which they did—(Uheers). 
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ARMY PROMOTIONS 


Foreign- Office, May 30 —The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint 
George Tradescant Lay, Esq. to be Her Majesty’s Consul at Amoy, in China. 
The Queen has also been graciously pleased to appoint Rutherford Alcock, 
Esq. to be Her Majesty's Consul at Foo-chow-foo, in China. The Queen has 
also been graciously pleased to appoint Charles Edward Keith Kortright, Esq. 
to be Her Tosjecty's Consul at Carthagena, in the republic of New Granada. 
The Queen has also been graciously pleased to appoint John William Perry 
Farren, Esq. to be Her Majesty's Consul in the Philippine Islands. 

War- Office, June 7.—1st Dragoon Guards—Lt G W C Jackson to be Capt, 
by pur, v'l'urnor, who retires; Cornet PS Thompson to be Lt, pur, v Jackson. 
6th Dragouns—Conyers ‘Tower, gent to be Cornet, by pur, v Fitz Wygram, 
premoted. 11th Lt Drags—Capt Inigo Jones to be Major, by pur, v Rotton, 
prom; Lt Broadley Harrison to be Capt, by pur, v Jones ; Cornet G T Dun. 
combe to be Lt, by pur, v Harrison. 14th Regt of Ft—Francis Fortescue, 
gent to be Ens, by pur, v Swinburne, appointed to the 83d Ft. 15th Foow— 
Quartermaster Robert Imray, from 83d Ft, to be Quartermaster, v Cartmail 
who exchanges. 36th Ft—Capt Wm S R Brady, from ha'f-pay Unattached, 
to be Capt, v Brvt Maj Wm H Adams, who exchanges; Lt Patrick Leonard 
M’Dougall to be Capt, by pur, v Brady, who retires; Ens J A Brockman to 
be Lt, by pur, v M’Dougall; Daniel Tom, gent to be Ensign by pur vice 
Brockman. 

4ist Foot—Arthur Edward Hardinge, gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Wethered, promoted. 56th Foot—Captain Sir William Maxweil, Bart, from 
half-pay Unattached, to be Captain, vice John Charlewood, who exchanges; 
Lieutenant Lewis Charles Conran to be Captain, by purchase, vice Sir Wil- 
liam Maxwell, who retires ; Ensign Fox Maule Ramsay to be Lieutenant, 
by purchase, vice Conran; Henry C Lanauze, gent, to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Ramsay. 61st Foot—Lieutenant Frederick Huson, from the Ist 
West India Regiment. to be Lieutenant, vice Dobson, who exchanges. 83rd 
Foot—Lieutenant Douglas W P Labalmondiere to be Captain, by purchase, 
vice Emslie, who retires ; Ensign John William Wallington to be Lieuten- 
ant, by purchase, vice Labalmondiere ; Ensign John Dennis Swinbume, im. 
the 14th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Wallington; Ensign and Quartermaster J 
Cartmail, from the 15th Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice Imray, who exchan. 

87th Foot—Capt. Henry Thomas, Earl of Chicester, from half-pay Unat- 
tached, to be Capt. vice Charles Twisleton Graves, who exchanges ; Lieut. 
Wm. Radcliff, to be Capt. by purchase,vice the Ear! of Chichester, who retires; 
Second Lieut. Wm. Henry Taylor, to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Rad- 
cliff; John Fitz-Gerald, gent. be to Second Lieutenant by purchase, vice Tay- 
lor. 1st West India Regiment—Lieut. Thomas James Dobson, from the 61st 
foot, to be Lieut., vice Huson, who exchanges ; John Rose, gent., to be Ea- 
sign, without purchase, vice Spratt, who resigns. 

Unatiached—Brvt Lt-Col Jas R Rotton, trom the 11th Lt Drags, to be Li- 
Col, by pur. Brvt Lt-Col Joshua Crosse, from Maj half-pay Unattached, © 
be Lt-Col without pur. Brvt Lt Col Sir Fred Watson, from Capt half-pay 
Portuguese Service, to be Maj without pur. 

Hospital-Stafi—Surg Wm W Bell, M D, from the 26th Ft, to be Staff Surg 
of the First Class, v Jas French, M D, who ret upon half-pay. Breve\— 
Capt Wm S R Brady, of the 26th Foot, to be Maj inthe Army. Capt HT 
Earl of Chichester, of the 87th Foot, to be Maj in the Army. Ria 

Memorandum—The date of the commission of Ensign Rich Maclaine, 
the 78th Foot, to be May 31, 1843, instead of April 8, 1842. Lt-Col M Dixon, 
upon half-pay Unattached, has been allowed to retire from the;Army, with the 
sale of an Unattached Lieutenant-Colonelcy, he having become a settler 1" 
Canada. ’ 

War- Office, June 14th —Ist Drag Gds. —M Fenwick, Gent., to be Comet, 
by p ¥ Thompson, prom. 11th Light Drags: Lieut E V Mackinnon. - 
79th Foot, to be Lieut vy Corrance, whoexch. 15th Regt of Foot : Capt W 
Fulton, from 59th Foot, to be Capt v Dickinson, who exch. 22nd Foot: 
Capt J Ramsay, from 49th Foot, to be Capt v Powell, whoexch. 30th Jat 
Capt W F Hoey, from St. Helena oy tobe Capt v Marechaux, who 4 
44th Foot: Ensign H A Porter, to be Lieut, by p v Fulton, who rests; W M 
F Copeland, Gent , to be Ensign, by p v Porter. 48th Foot: Lieut H} 
Hamilton, from 62nd Foot, to be Lieut, ¥ Drought, who exch., 49th Foot - 
Capt C T Powell, 22nd Foot, to Capt v Ramsay, who exch. 59h oe 
Capt Heory B F Dickinson, from the 15th Foot, to be Capt v Fulton, * 
exch. 62nd Foot: Lieut Geo Percival Drought, from 47th Foot, tobe er 
v Hamilton, who exch. 97th Foot: Lieutenant F S Corrance, from the It 
Drags, to be Lieut vy Mackinnon, who exch. 2ad West India Regt: Ensige 
A W Joyce to be Lieut w p v Deckner, dec. ; Serjeant-Major J pages Fr 
the 4th Dragoon Guards, to be Ensign v Joyce. 3rd West India Regt: Lice! 
E S Glen to be Capt w p v Berwick, dec; Ensign A M’Taggard to be ons 
wpvGlen. St Helena Regt: Capt C H Marechaux, from the 30th 
to be Capt v Hoey, who exchanges. > : ‘ 

Reandunttin Christian a of Ensign arp the 42d Foot, 

William Gordon, not Walter Gordon, as previously siatec. as 

™ ilemerande m—For promotions in the Gazette of the 7th inst. in the 85th 
of Foot, read 83d Regt. of Foot. ‘ : 
“Tae of Ordnance, June 11—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Lieut. C. MM. 
Raynes to be First Lieut. v. oo ial ec.; Sec. Lieut. G. H. L. Milman, 
be First Lieut. v. Willis, cashiered. ‘ 
. outa <> n—Thedates of the promotions of the under-mentioned Offic -y 
have been altered as follows—viz., First Lieut. M. P. Biddulph, 26th Ap, 
1844. First Lieut. H. A. Vernon, 28th April, 1544. 
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